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| The Week. 


. significant political events of the week have been the Massa- 
chusetts Republican Convention at Worcester and the New 
York Democratic Convention at Syracuse. There were, in fact, 


| raised on his behalf. 


two conventions at the latter place, but Mr. John Kelly’s was so 


manifestly perfunctory that it hardly deserves mention. Few, we 
think, will estimate the trading capacity of this snubbed and disre- 
garded faction as equal, for the Presidential campaign, to what it 


displayed in the anti-Robinson canvass last fall; fewer still will ex- | 


pect the Cincinnati Convention to treat its pretensions to be the 
simon-Pure Democracy of New York with respect or even with pa- 
The proceedings of the regular body of delegates were, 
though not free from gallery interruptions, as calculated and certain 


tience. 


as if Mr. Tilden were not notoriously on the verge of total paralysis. | 


The contested seats were disposed of in the usual manner, and a 
missionary from the Kelly convention bearing overtures of recon- 
ciliation and harmony was politely handed over to the Committee 
on Resolutions, from which he never returned. That Committee 
reported resolves with a long preamble affirming adhesion to the 


| versies for political effect *: 


| 


principles set forth at St. Louis “ and approved by decisive popular | 
majorities in 1876,” insisting on the fraud of Mr. Hayes’s election, | 


declaring ‘‘ the momentous issue ” to be this “right of the people to 
exercise and enjoy an elective self-government without impediment 
by force or fraud,” expressing emphatically the party's “‘ continued 
confidence in the character, ability, and fitness of that distinguished 
citizen of New York” best named by designating him as “ elected 
to the highest office in the people’s gift,” and, withcut instructing 
the delegates to Cincinnati, respectfully suggesting to the brethren 
there that they take such action as shall best present the moment- 
ous issue aforesaid. 





The length and the style of this document, but for Mr. Tilden’s 
senility and decrepitude, would seem to indicate that he had a hand 
in drawing it up; and the same might be said of the “resolves,” 
which were only a programme—to wit, that the delegation should 
vote as a unit in accordance with the will of the majority, and 
should promptly suppress any attempt to dismember or divide it 
by contesting the seats of any portion of it. The Kelly preamble 


was as long-winded as its rival, but then it had some additional | 


points to make, such as that the division in the ranks of the New 
York Democracy was a deplorable thing, and had resulted “ almost 
solely from the determined and persistent efforts of one man to se- 
cure the Democratic nomination to the Presidency”; that Tilden 
had planned and effected the defeat of the regular Democracy in 
New York City in 1878, and forced an obnoxious gubernatorial 
nomination and invited defeat of it in 1879; that he has degraded 
the Democratic organization into ‘‘machines run for the interest 
of one man and his personal following”; that he is unfit for the 
Presidency, and while his election would be a national calamity 
his nomination would ensure a Republican triumph ; finally, that 
his ‘‘record is not clear,” being full of scandals, and his name 
“irretrievably connected with attempts to bribe electors” and 
With the cipher despatches. No mention was allowed of his having 
been eiected President in 1876. The resolutions which followed 
this indictment of Mr. Tilden were of a general character except in 
reiterating the danger of nominating him. 





There was nothing in the doings at Syracuse on either side that 
could not have been anticipated. Mr. Kelly constantly forgets the 
limits of his field as a Boss compared with that of his arch-enemy 
as & Machinist ; to say nothing of Mr. Tilden’s sentimental claims 
on his party, which still have a certain validity even if, as is un- 


doubtedly the case, they have been greatly weakened by the reve 
lations as to his personal integrity since the ery of fraud was first 
Both parties concede the decisive importance 
of New York in the coming struggle, and the Democrats must look 
in the face the fact that if New York is to be earried by machinery 
and not by character, Mr. Tilden’s hand is on the lever, whether 
his own nomination be in view or that of some one to be designated 
by him. 


The resolutions of the Massachusetts Republican Convention 
declare a steadfast adherence to the principles of the party, beliel 
in an honest currency, in the inviolable sovereignty of the National 
Union, and the Government’s duty of protecting the ballot 
national elections ; hold that free and honest elections are essential 
to the stability of popular government; praise the President for his 
attempts at civil-service reform, but demand legislative enactments 
for “adequate and permanent security against the misuse of the 
public service as a machinery of party organization”; plead for sec 
tional harmony, and denounce alike those who seek to reverse the 
settlements of the war, and those who seek “ to revive past contro- 
warn conventions that the duty ot sup 
porting party candidates implies the corresponding duty of pre 
senting such as are * acceptable to all Republicans”; charge 
Massachusetts delegates to promote the nomination of a candidate 
having the requisite qualifications for the Presidency, the conti 
dence of his party, and the respect of ‘‘ other patrioti 
and call their attention (without binding their action) to a Repub- 
lican statesman who answers this description —Senator George F. 
Edmunds. The only other candidate named was Secretary Sher 
man, who was incidentally applauded for his able management of 
the finances. 


in al 


citizens,” 


Senator Dawes presided, and delivered a prolix discourse signi- 
fying nothing, and speeches were made by Gen. Banks and Mr. 
Boutwell in favor of Grant. But these two worthy gentlemen for 
once seemed ill at ease, and Mr. Boutwell’s peeuliar rhetorie pro 
bably never sounded quite so flat in his own ears. He was brietly 
and pointedly answered by Mr. James Freeman Clarke, and so far 
recovered his equanimity as to move the unanimous adoption of the 
resolutions. These were a disappointment to the Young Republi- 
can element in the Convention, but certainly neither the Blaine 
nor the Grant men have any cause to be elated by them. Mr. Sher- 
man’s adherents were strong enough to be worth placating, and, 
combined with Mr. Edmunds’s, gave a two-thirds vote to the Ed- 
munds delegates chosen. It that Massachusetts will be 
anti-Grant and anti-Blaine in the Chicago Convention, and that 
the State cannot be relied on to vote for either at the November 
election. 


is eleal 


The following remarkable passages appeared in Mr. Boutweil’s 
speech : 


‘*We have four millions of black fellow-citizens in the South who 
are as truly deprived of their political and civil rights as were the 
early Christians that in the city of Rome herded in the sewers and 
catacombs till the barbarians of the North came down and gave 


| them freedom and liberty of conscience at the point of the bayonet.” 


| efforts with triumph at Appomattox in April, 1865 


that General Grant 


| obedience to the Constitution. 


» « » “One was Lineoln, who by his proclamation of emancipa- 
tion gave them liberty; the other was Grant [applause], who by 
the power of his individual will took command of our armies, re- 
deemed us from despair at Donelsonville in 1862, and crowned our 
{ Applause. }” 
It thus appears that we have nearly all been mistaken in supposing 
in the late war bore a commission from the 
President of the United States, and suppressed the rebellion in 
He did it mero motu, and we shall 
not be surprised to hear the boomsters say before long that he 
“deigned” to doit. It is also a surprise to some, at least, to learn 
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lv Ch 1 x 1) the Roman sev nd 
hat t arb i! ho let tl out, and that the bayonet 
\ it that ¢ Vp ul. Mr. Boutwell ears to be as 
‘ ory tl 
There has been a long debate over the Geneva Award in the 
Senate, in which Messrs. Thurman, Conkling, Carpenter, Blain 
and Edmunds have all taken part. [tis impossible that any new ar- 
guments should be produced on the subject, and the numerous plans 
now before the Senate for disposing of the balance in the hands of 
the Government have so confused matters that it is difficult to 
form any idea as to what the result will be. On Monday Mr. Car- 
penter exposed Mr. Blaine’s ignorance of the law, and Mr. Blaine 
laid bare Mr. Carpenter’s inconsistent * record” on the subjeet of 


the insurance claims. In the course of the debate Mr. Blaine com- 


gambling as 


pared the business of marine insurance to that of 
formeriy practised at Homburg, and there was a good deal of 
ludicrous discussion about the genuineness of a letter al- 
leb Cushing. Mr. Cushing, as 


( 
the history of his connection with 


rather 
] 


Cpt 


d to have been written by 
everybody who is familiar with 
the Alabama claims knows, took different sides of the question as 
to the ownership of the money at different times, and one of his 
last appearances in connection witb the ease was his production by 
General Butler before one of the numerous committees that have 
examined the subject, to give testimony as an impartial witness 
familiar with the course of events at Geneva in favor of the war- 
premium claimants. He performed this, as he performed all pro- 
fessional duties, with consummate skill and adroitness; but his 
name has hardly been of much value since as an authority upon the 
prope: 


distribution of the award. 





The House Foreign- Affairs Committee has reported a joint reso- 
lution calling for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850. ‘This treaty provided for a sort of joint protectorate by the 
United States and Great Britain over any canal that might be cut 
through the isthmus by way of the river San Juan, both govern- 
ments agreeing never to erect any fortification on any such canal, 
and never to assume any dominion over any part of Central America. 
The committee regards the establishment by Great Britain of the 
colony of “ Bay Islands” off the Honduras ceast in 1852, and the 
firing upon the Ameriean steamer Prometheus by the English brig- 
of-war E-xrpress in 1850, virtual violations of the treaty, and insists 
that the “ Monroe Doctrine” 
Clayton- Bulwer Treaty, since the time when it effected its im- 
ill-feeling between the two countries, 


new requires its abrogation. The 


mediate object of allaying 
has never done much good to any one, and its abrogation will do 
no harm. Sinee the expulsion of the French from Mexico few 
European powers have felt any inclination to meddle with the 
United States and its ‘* manifest destiny ” so far as this continent is 
concerned. Perhaps the best proof of this is that even the theory 
recently put forward that any canal dug through the isthmus would 
form part of the “ coast line” 
hostility in Europe. We doubt if the immediate annexation of the 
whole centre of the continent would affect the relations of the 
United States to any European government. But even the ‘“‘ Monroe 
doctrine” is subordinate to general considerations of decency and 
fairness, and there is something at least unfair in our attitude with 
regard to the isthmus. The ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine” as at present in- 
terpreted seems to consist in warning everybody off who threatens 
to make a highway for the commerce of the world, and at the same 
time doing nothing about it ourselves. Of this the commercial na- 


tions of the world may fairly complain. 





There are scores of Republicans in New York City, natural lead- 
ers of the people, who are at the 


hands over the third-term movement and all which that implies, 


and wondering why somebody does not do something to stop it. 


N ation. 


of the United States, has excited no | 
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believing that they 


young men unknown to fame, 


worth laboring for,and tired of waiting for th,» 


natural leaders, have opened headquarters, organized a successf 
series of |) iblie meetings, and called a State Conference to meet 
\lbany on the 22d inst. to perfect a State organization and to ay 


Mass Convention of the 6th of M 
Henry Hitcheock, and thei, 
Louis Convention was at first treated wit] 


Pp int delegates to the St. Loni 
called by ex-Senator Henderson, Mr. 
associates. This St. 
cold water by a portion of the press which ought naturally to ha 

sympathized with it, but it has grown in favor with the Anti-'Third- 
Term Republicans both East and West, and now bids fair to be an im- 
portant demonstration of that species of hostility to Grant aud th 
third term which is founded upon principle, and is corresponding) 
tbly go no farther at present than to reeord 


resolute. 


It will pl 


its solemn protest and warping, and appoint a committee to take 


i 


action of some sort after the Chicago Convention. 


The third-term movement makes a feeble showing illinois, 
if we may trust the representations of the Chicago Tribune, twely: 
men, and 
The sud 
den journey of General Logan homeward is understood to have had 
some connection with this impediment to the boom. The Machine 
has now been putunder a full head of steam, runners have been sent 
out in every direction, and every possible effort is making to reverse 
the current of party opinion as thus far revealed. Among other 
weighty arguments employed it is urged that General Logan’s feel- 
ings would be hurt if the State should go for anybody except Grant 
The Republicans of Missouri and Kentucky, as was expected, 
chose Grant delegations to Chicago last week, and instructed them 
to vote as a unit. There was an unruly but unavailing opposition 
in each State, which the Grant men treated with less courtesy, ap- 
parently, than their own decided majority could have afforded. In 
Kentucky the anti-third-term men complain of having been cheated 
at the primaries and bluffed at the convention, and in Missouri the 
colored men got badly snubbed. In the Iowa Convention, on the 
contrary, the utmost harmony prevailed, and the opposition grace- 
fully acquiesced in the instruction of the delegation to vote as a unit 


counties with 85 delegates having clected only 27 Gran 
Sangamon County having sent a divided delegation. 


and for Blaine. 


The Grant meeting at Chicago on Thursday eveniug was re- 
spectable in point of numbers and in the character of the attendanc 
‘r more so than in the character of the speakers. ‘These 
were General Logan, Mr. Emery A. Storrs (whe was Babcock’s 
attorney in the whiskey trial and procured the publication of th: 
famous order intimidating witnesses), and Mr. Leonard Sweet 
terrible anti-Grant man and ecoadjutor of Mr. E. W. Stoughton, 
General Banks, and other political purists of 1872). 

Logan’s speech was largely made up of apologies and excuses 

excuses for the third term and apologies for ‘‘ mistakes” mac 
in the first and second terms—a rather ominous beginning of a 
Presidential campaign. Mr. Storrs made a vigorous attack upon 
the ‘“‘Independent Scratchers,” alleging among other offences o! 
theirs that they commenced their unholy work by “seratching” 
President Lincoln in the campaign of 1864—an obvious untruth. 
The Wade-Davis-Frémont Radicals of 1864 all supperted Mr. Lin- 
eoln, although protesting that the war ought to be given a more 
distinctly anti-slavery character than he had then adopted. There 
being no “‘ Independent Scratchers” in [linois as yet, it may be in- 


1 


ai 
tli 


1€ 
( 


General 


| ferred that Mr. Storrs had the Young Scratchers of New York in 


present moment wringing their | 


| 


mind, and his invective against them serves to show that the) 
have impressed one boomster at a long distance from their base of 
operations. All the speakers put themselves in flat antagonism to 
General Grant's speech at Cairo respecting the present condition 
of the South and the great emergency which calls for the Strong 
Man—a most unexpected and singular conflict of authority, which 
we have discussed elsewhere. 
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fhe Philadelphia Boss, MeManes, whose exploit at the Union | litv.§ This, however, is not the point whieh the Massachusetts 
League Club we noticed last week, has apologized to the House | trial was supposed to hinge on. That point is that a State judge 
Committee for his breach of the rules. They had previously, how- | who, following a statute of his own State. sustains panel sum- 


begun to enguire into the affair, and had drawn from Mr. 
Lockwood, Whom McManes assaulted, a very instructive account of 
It appears that the Boss approached Mr. Lockwood, 
companied by fifteen or twenty politicians and city ofticials,” 
ong whom he ‘* insmediately fell back” as soon as he had ealled 
Vir. Lockwood a liar and struck at him ; that, having been restrained 
y the doorkeeper from continuing the assault, he threatened to 
cowhide his adversary the next day, afterwards came up to him 
with an augmented party ” and threatened to “ punish” Lim if he 
circulated another one of the obnoxious tracts, and ended by lying 
n wait for him in the street till towards midnight with some dozen 
his friends, but suffered Mr. Lockwood to pass without molesta- 
tion. All this shows that Mr. Henry C. Lea, who promptly avowed 
the authorship of the document which Mr. Lockwood was distribut- 
ing, Was fully as courteous as the case called for when he said that 


mecurrence. 


linking MeManes’s name with TWeed’s, he was not thinking of 


the convict phase of the latter's career. Mr. Lea expressed sur- 
prise that offence should be taken ‘at being included in a class 
wherein are likewise specifically mentioned Senators Cameron, 
Conkling, and Logan,” and offered to correct bis error if assured by 
McManes that his political power was neither actually nor inten- 
tionally “‘ similar to that which Mr. Kelly exercises in the city and 
Mr. Conkling in the State of New York.” 


Some progress has been made with the Whittaker case during 
the week, and there have been several melodramatic incidents, 
which have served to keep up public interest in the enquiry. One 
of these was a statement made in court by Whittaker himself.. A 
newspaper report of a conversation with him had made him say 
that he had no expectation of justice from the court. This report 
he pronounced a malicious and wanton falsehood. This is said to 
have produced a good effect, as it is just what an honorable white 
cadet might have been expected to do under the circumstances. 
The Times, which is the employer of the reporter contradicted by 
Whittaker, seems to be determined to sift the mystery thoroughly, 
and on Thursday of last week published a “ clue” whieh pointed to 
three cadets who had been overheard talking at a low resort in the 
neighborhood of the school about a plan for hazing Whittaker. This 
reporter, however, has also been doomed to find the pursuit of truth 
a thankless task. On the publication of bis ‘ clue” he was imme- 
diately subp@naed and sworn as a witness. Having taken the 
oath he declined to testify with regard to the facts on which the 


‘“elue’’ had been based, except as to a particular portion of it, and | 
as to that he declined to testify until he could communicate with 


his ** counsel The officers at West Point are evidently not fa- 
miliar with a New York view of the office of ‘‘ counsel,” and decided 
off-hand that no attention need hereafter be paid to anything the 
reporter said; on which the reporter entered a “ protest.” Mr. Gay- 
ler, the expert in handwriting, testifies that among the manuscripts 
of cadets which have been submitted to him he has found one in 
which the handwriting resembles that in the letter of warning ad- 
dressed to Whittaker. 





The Albany Law Journal is mistaken in the point the supposed 
Massachusetts trial was meant to illustrate in our recent article on 
Future Civil-Rights Cases. The decision in Strauder’s case, that 
State statutes abridging civil rights are unconstitutional, rests on 
strong grounds, though it cannot be limited to statutes excluding 
colored persons from juries. The same principle applies to all 
other cases of statutory discriminations, and so it was held in the 
Queue case, in which it was determined that an ordinance prescrib- 
ing shaving as a penal discipline was unconstitutional, since it de- 
prived the Chinese as a race of the right to wear queues. The 
same reasoning wi!l condemn statutes which by indirection, as well 
as by direction, exclude any class, sect, or nation from civil equa- 


moved in conformity with such statute, can be 
prisoned for his 


indicted and im- 


erroneous ruling. The only used to be 


thought, of reviewing an erroneous decision in such cases was by 


way, it 
writ of error, by a writ for the removal of 
might be, by a writ of babeas corpus. is the 
first in which it was ever held that a judge is liable to indietment 
for a ruling not alleged to be corrupt; 


the case to a Federal 


court, or, it Cole’s case 
and if Judge Cole is so in- 
dlictable, there is no State judge who may not be proceeded against 
in the same way should he hold a State statute imposi: 


¢ discrimi- 
nations of any kind (even discriminations against queues) to be 
operative. 


The passage of the Anti-Discrimination Railroad Bill by the 
Assembly last week is the first and most important result of the 
legislative enquiry at Albany 
The chief provisions of the bill are those 
being charged tor short 


into the transportation problem. 


forbidding greater rates 


than for long distances, and prohibiting 


discrimination in rates for the same services for different persons. 
Of these the first is entirely impracticable, as we have often pointed 
out in these columns. Rates of transportation are not governed by 
distance, but by the amount of business done and by competition, 
and the idea that rates will ever be based on distance alone is sim- 
ply preposterous. Discrimination, however, which consists in giv- 
ing one shipper unfair advantages over other shippers similarly 
situated is a gross abuse, and probably a very common one. It is 
certainly illegal, but the law in its present condition does not give 
the shipper any effective remedy. 
ment of a railroad commission is 
commission have, we believe, 
itism. 


For this purpose the establish- 
The Massachusetts 
almost eradicated this sort 


necessary. 


of tavor- 


All the Wall Street markets were affected by the money strin- 
gency, Which was maintained until the last day of the week. If the 
money market had not been taken in hand by the stock speculators 
it would probably have been active but not stringent to anything 
like the degree it was. As the result of the stringency there was 
a further decline in the prices of stocks, and those which are 
dealt in in London as well as in New York fell so that there was a 
profit in buying them bere and selling them there. As this was 
done to a large extent, bills on London drawn against these stock 
shipments made the foreign exchange market weak, and carried 
the rates still further away from gold export. It is fortunate for 
the foreign exchanges that securities can be exported, and that the 
‘‘bull” speculation here in exportable commodities has broken 
down so that they can be shipped, for the imports continue very 
heavy. Those at New York alone last week amounted to $12,273,- 
768 against #6,749,043 in the corresponding week of last year, and 
to $5,859,118 in the corresponding week of 187s. The merchandise 
speculation has had fully as much to do with making the money mar- 
ket active as has the wild speculation at the Stock Exchange; and 
it is well for all legitimate interests that speculation in all depart- 
ments has been checked of late and forced into liquidation. The 
price of silver in London has advanced to 52d. to 524d. per ounce, 
and the bullion value of the ‘* buzzard dollar” to $0.8836. 





The chief foreign news of the week comes from Germany, where 
the Army Bill has been passed by the Reichstag, and the operation 
of the Socialist Law been extended to September 30, 1884, with an 
amendment protecting members of the national and state legisla- 
tures against a refusal of the right of residence on the part of local 
authorities. In England the Liberal majority in the new Parlia- 
ment is now reported to be sixty over all opposition. Lord Beacons- 
field has not yet tendered his resignation, but will probably have 
done so by the time this reaches our readers. The Liberal leaders 
are in consultation with Mr. Gladstone, and rumors of proposed 
arrangements for the Cabinet abound. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S SPEECH AT CAIRO. 


THATEVER else may be said of General Grant’s first and second 
\ campaigns for the Presidency, it must be admitted that per- 
sonal dignity was an impressive feature in both. He went about 
his proper business and was noted everywhere as * the silent man.” 


There is a great fund of latent strength in mere silence. In a can- 


The Nation. 
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debating ‘‘an ancient tradition whose origin is uncertain and whos, 
value is doubtful.” in order to fix their attention exclusively on : 
wickedness of the White Leaguers, the Ku-klux, and the Regy 


| tors of Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabar,. 


didate for the Presidency silence is an effective answer to calumny, | 


and even against accusations which are not calumnies it is better 
than speech-making or letter-writing. In the mind of the ordinary 
voter silence implies power in reserve, and the amount being left 
wholly to the imagination often counts for more than its real va- 
lue. Both General Grant and Mr. Tilden have profited largely by 
their talent for holding their tongues. 

Since the former’s return from Mexico he has found reasons for 
departing from this salutary custom, and has presented himself in 
the character not exactly of a public speaker but of a frequent 
commentator on public affairs; and his utterances are of a nature 
to confound the Stalwart school of politicians who have chosen him 
as their candidate for the Chicago nomination. He has taken a 
somewhat zigzag course through the South, in such a way, as 
he says, as ‘*to have passed through a little bit of every one of 
the States lately in rebellion.” It has happened that in several of 
these States conventions were about to be held to appoint delegates 
to the National Republican Convention. If any other candidate 
had been journeying thus, making short speeches here and there, it 
would have been said that he was plainly soliciting votes for the 
nomination ; and probably unfavorable contrasts would have been 
drawn between him and other candidates who have stayed at home 
and preserved the appearance, at least, of leaving those matters to 
be decided by the people. At all events, General Grant has thrown 
down the shield of silence which has hitherto protected him, and 
invited attention to his views of national polities, having made a 
speech at Cairo, Illinois, on the 16th inst., embodying the results of 
his observations in al/ the States lately in rebellion. 

When we compare his utterances with those of his principal 
supporters in the North we find differences so glaring that they can- 
not be passed over either before the Chicago nomination or after it 


and South Carolina—-these States being specially enumerated 
him—we tind the real question of the hour to be this: * Shall this 
Government be destroyed or subverted permanently by the vusuy 
pations of the minority ?” (the italies are Mr. Boutwell’s). E) 
where he wishes to know whether we are to ‘ vield a quiet suby 
sion to a Senate and House of Representatives whose majorit 
were secured by the grossest usurpations, made possible only } 
the perpetration of the bloodiest of crimes.” According to hs 
eminent authority there is nobody so well fitted as General Gray 
to throttle these bloody-minded villains; in fact, it is their dom. 
nation, not merely in the South but at the national capital, wh 
makes it expedient to override the ancient tradition against 
terms in order to put the Strong Man in a position where lhe 
deal them an annihilating blow. But when we turn to the st 
Man himself, who has been on a tour of inspection among thes 
loyal conspirators, he tells us virtually that it is all bosh- as 
partly suspected it was when Mr. Boutwell printed it. 

(reneral Grant has thus, it seems to us, deprived his friend 
the sole argument with which they have ventured to encownte: 
powerful and growing hostility to a third term, and,the weight) 


jections to himself predicated upon the scandals of his former A 


ministration and his own moral obtuseness respecting them. T’ 
argument was none other than the alleged danger to the coun: 
from the rebel Brigadiers, the men “ who in the recent consi 
wore the grey,” and who are expressly mentioned in the | 
speech as showing their devotion to the old flag and believed to 
sincere. Whether that argument would have availed to carry 
party through another campaign with General Grant as the nomin 
is highly doubtful, but it has now ceased to be of any vai 
Blaine, Edmunds, Sherman, or anybody else may run on that pla 
form, but not General Grant. He has made it difficult for any- 
body, but for himself impossible. No amount of explanatio: 


| afterthought can erase the plain meaning of the Cairo speech. 


—ijindeed less after it than now, if General Grant should himself be | 


the nominee. 
personal observation, that the South is loyal to the Union, devoted 
to the old flag, and composed of good citizens—in short, that the 
South is not the rebellious, murdering, bull-dozing community de- 


In this speech he asserts his belief, founded upon | 


scribed by Mr. Boutwell in his third-term article in the last North | 


American Review, and by the Stalwart orators and newspapers 
generally, but something entirely different. If any human rights 
whatever are endangered or trampled upon in the South he has 


failed to mention them, and, failing to mention them in a speech | 


descriptive of the political condition of those States, neither he nor 
his supporters are at liberty now to tell the people, as they have 
lately been telling them, that his election is necessary to put down 
a new rebellion and restore order in the Southern States. As we 
shall, perhaps, have occasion to recur to this speech, we quote the 
essential part of it as furnished by the Associated Press: 


“Tt has been my good fortune to have just passed through a 
little bit of every one of the Southern States lately in rebellion, and 
it is gratifying to me, and J know it will be to you, that in every 
one of them scenes, decorations, and speeches were much the same as 
we see and hear to-day. The stars and stripes were floating every- 
where. A great portion of the speakers in every instance were men 
who in the conflict wore the grey ; and the speeches which they made 
show their present devotion to the flag for which we fought, and which 
is all we asked of them—that they should respect and honor the flag 
and become good citizens, and hereafter, if it should be assailed by 
a foreign foe, that they should unite with us as one people. From 
the assurances they give I believe they are sincere, and I hope they 
expressed the sentiments of the great majority; for, united as one 
people, united as generous rivals in building up our several States 
for the whole Union, and in a feeling of loyalty for that flag, we are 
a great people, the greatest nation in the whole world.” 


Reverting to Mr. Boutwell’s reasons why the public should cease 
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fe 2, ‘ 


| 


justify a third term. 


campaign against the Rebel Brigadiers cannot be made with a oo 
didate who is ‘‘ shaking hands across the bloody chasm.” Th: 
tional sense of humor would prevent it. On the same day tha 
General Grant at Cairo was eulogizing the good behavior ot : 
men who wore the grey, General Logan, at the other end o1 
State, at Central Hall, in the city of Chicago, was deelaiming a!) 
the “ great emergency ” which would, in his estimation, excuse 

If the two had spoken in each other's by 
ing there must have been great embarrassment or sudden cov! 
between them. But in such a disagreement General Grant is 
superior authority. If he now becomes the nominee the issues 0! 
campaign will be the Third Term p/us Babcock, Shepherd, Belk» 
Jayne and Sanborn, Leet and Stocking, and a long procession 


| half-forgotten worthies whose biographies are even now in pr” 


Pr , ; : . 
| for the entertainment of the reading public. 


The Rebel Brigai 


| have been eliminated from the fight, and the arguments 0! 
' . 

| Boutwell and General Logan are of no more value to the Repul'- 
' can party (with the author of the Cairo speech for their candida! 


than the cartridges burnt at Waterloo. If the state of things « 
the South is really what General Grant has described, there is »> 
need of a military candidate, no need of a third-term candidat 
no need of a Strong Man, and especially no need of a new régime » 
‘‘mind-poisoning ” at the White House. 

The effect of the Cairo speech upon the South was proba) 
more distinctly in the mind of the speaker than its effect upon ‘ 
Republican party. Mr. Conkling has been quoted as saying t) 
General Grant would carry several Southern States in the election 
but whether these States were to be gained by an accession of Dem- 
cratic votes, or by arousing such enthusiasm among the color 
people that they would vanquish the White Leaguers and }ress 
up the “‘ conspiracy ” which Mr. Boutwell is at such pains to 
pose, has not been defined by anybody. 
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esses must the result be achieved, but not by both combined, 
: « they are antagonistic to each other and cannot be brought 
ty action without falling into deadly conflict. We have shown 
n previous articles what this contlict consists of; how it is an inevi- 
table concomitant of the transition from slavery to freedom—from 
ank barbarism of the ante-war period to a state of civilization, 
h must grow, as other civilizations have grown, by the spread 


knowledge among the victims of slavery, and by the sense of 

nsibility and courage which knowledge alone can give. The 
t of knowledge, responsibility, and courage anong the mass of 
ters in Mississippi cannot be made good by Mr. Boutwell’s 
speeches in Massachusetts, nor can society be permanently turned 
pottom upward in order to keep ignorance and squalor in the halls 
of jegislation and the seats of power. 


Hence any union between 
the Democrats and the colored men to secure electoral votes 
which imply State and local control as well—for General Grant is 
out of the question. If enough Democrats are satisfied with him 
the party will furnish such votes to him, but they will never ask 
the partnership of their own field-hands in doing it. As regards 
the Southern whites themselves they will probably remember that 
General Grant went into the Presidency with the motto, “ Let us 
have peace ”; that he waged war against them by means both con- 
stitutional and unconstitutionai during eight years: and that they 
never had any real peace till they got rid of him. Here is one fact 
them to steady themselves by, in this day of strange paradoxes. 


A NEW VIEW OF PARTY HARMONY. 


REFORM platform which was * unanimously adopted upon 
\ motion of the Hon. George 8. Boutwell” could not be expect- 
ed to be free from ambiguity. In fact the resolutions of the Massa- 
chusetts Republican Convention at Worcester last week, which 
ended with the recommendation of Mr. Edmunds for the Presi- 
dency, carefully avoided that plainness of speech which has charae- 
terized the manifestoes of the New York Independent Republicans, 
the National Republican League of Philadelphia, or the Massachu- 
setts Young Republicans. Nevertheless, their meaning is unmis- 
takable, and they shelve the * claims” of Grant and Blaine, if not 
of Sherman, as clearly as if both these candidates had been named. 
Moreover, they go a stride bevond the present emergency by laying 
down the salutary general principle that “the duty of all Republi- 
cans loyally to support the candidates of the party, and the duty of 
nominating conventions to present candidates who are acceptable 
to all Republicans, are reciprocal duties of equal force and obliga- 
tion.” In this clause, logically applied, lies the condemnation of 
the Machine and the justification of bolting. 

When we stop to enquire what is meant by * acceptable to all 
Republicans,” or by the corresponding phraseology, ‘“‘no man 
should be nominated who cannot poll the fw// Republican vote ” 
(N. Y. Independents), and “we protest against the nomination of 
any candidate who is certain to lose the support of any important 
portion of the party ” (Mass. Young Republicans), we pereeive that 
these expressions are not to be taken literally. If, for example, 
there is (which is not at all unlikely) a considerable body of Repub- 
licans, who, being Greenbackers, are intlexibly opposed to Secretary 
Sherman because he favored and carried out resumption, or another 
body who will not vote for him because he has been “ unfriendly ” 
to silver; or if an “important portion” of the party can never 
forgive General Grant’s refusal to settle the Louisiana and South 
Carolina contentions before his successor had qualitied, as he had 
abundant time and plenty of instigation to do; or if yet another 
constituency objects to Blaine that his mismanagement of the Ma- 
chine in Maine aliowed the Fusionists to carry the State by a fair ma- 


jority, and again hearly to capture it by fraud—we do not understand 


that these are the Republicans who must be conciliated and their 
scruples respected at Chicago in the choice of a party leader for the 
hext campaign. We apprehend, on the contrary, that the class 
designated in the resolution against which neither Mr. Banks 


hor Mr. Boutwell lifted up his voice, consists of those whose con- ~ 


Ts. @ 
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| objectionable.” 


301 
= = 
sciences are commonly considered too nice for * practical polities,” 
and who accompany their specification of objectionable candidates 
with charges of intrigue, corruption, or dishonor 
sitive and moral portion of the Republican party. 


in short, the sen- 


But if concession ought to be made to this despised group of 
reformers and seratchers by party managers like Messrs. Cameron 
and Conkling, and if they are to be allowed to dictate at least who 
shall not be nominated by the National Convention, what, we 
should like to know, becomes of the doctrine of party harmony so 
industriously preached last fall in this State in particular? What 
will Mr. Beecher say to the pretension, gravely announced in a plat- 
form * in good and regular standing,” that the party should be held 
together not by subserviency to the tricksters who control the or 
ganization, but by deference to those who in decency stand aloof 
from it--that harmony should be attained by consulting not the 
‘‘ fixers” but the “ fixed”? 
held in his Brooklyn speech that it was pure conceit to attempt to 
overrule those who had taken the pains to have things their own 
way; that loyalty to the party nominations was the proper acknow- 
ledgment of superior industry on the part of the workers; and that 
the superior virtue assumed by the reformers was only a cover for 
indolence, preoecupation, and prejudice. Now come the Massachu- 
setts Republicans and declare that loyalty is a reciprocal sentiment, 
due to tit nominations and no other, due in the measure that nomi- 
nations are fit, not due at allif these are untit, and the rest of the 
chapter. Candidates must be acceptable to ail Republicans, not as 
the unanimous choice of the party bosses, but as in themselves de- 


Mr. Beecher, it will be remembered, 


serving of general confidence and approval and as “having the re- 
quisite qualifications for the high office of President ”—* whose 
nomination will be most expedient because most worthy and least 
In other words, the dextrous manipulation of 
State conventions, the pledging of delegations, the forcing of the 
unit rule, and even a packed majority at Chicago, furnish no pre- 
sumption except of skilful organization, and conter no prerogative 
by which the humblest conscience need be overawed. Minority 
against minority—the Machine against the bolters and seratehers 


| the party scales should incline, say the Massachusetts Republicans, 


not to organization but to character; and harmony is to be sought 
not by coercing the disaffected, but by elevating the standards of 
publie and party morality in accordance with their aspirations. 

We do not say, we can hardly hope, that the majority who drew 
these resolutions and elected delegates in sympathy with them will 
to a man follow the higher impulse, and refuse to sanetion at the 
polls what they deprecated in convention. None the less is it to be 
said of them to their credit that they have taken a position from 
which it results that reform within the party is a higher and holier 
object than mechanical discipline under self-appointed bosses; that 
the party conscience is not in the keeping of these bosses; that it is 
not shameful to have been outmancuvred by them: and that it is 
lawful, as a good partisan, to resist them at the polls after having 
been defeated in all other encounters with them. In short, in deal- 


/ ing with such adversaries the reformer may choose his time, his 


place, and his weapons. 

Another healthy symptom is the coincidence between the sev- 
euth Massachusetts resolution and the third paragraph of the 
Philadelphia programme. We desire, says the former, a candidate 
who will * have the confidence and approval of all who have hith- 
erto acted with the Republican party, who will invite the support 
of other patriotic citizens desiring good government more than 
party success,” ete. ; we seek, says the latter, to secure the nomi- 
nation of a sti 


tesman ‘who will secure the support not only of 
zealous Republi 


i 
licans, but also of thoughtful and independent vo- 
ters.” Here again is an idea essentially opposed to machine poli- 
tics. Al! the efforts expended upon caucuses, primaries, and con- 
ventions have but one end in view--to keep the voter in his party 
allegiance, to constrain him to walk in the narrow path marked out 
for him. The attempt to persuade him or anybody else has been 
entirely abandoned. To set forth the unselfish aims of the party 
and the merits of its candidates and policy as reasons why 
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those ho op i allied Ith it should oin it, Is unhes rd Ol i 
boss-ridden States. Instead of debate r the purpose of con- 
vincing opponents; we are treated to systematic, wholesale abu 

of them as dangerous and rigible. The organization which 
we are told Indispensabre CO partly life and achievement thus dric 

up the sp of earnestn nd zeal of propagandism, and, by 
suppressing dise ion, o il the grounds of party division with- 
out encouraging the growth of patriotist Voters long accustomed 
to passive obedience on the seore of harmony, regard as a sort of 
devilish temptation the nemivation by the opposite party of a pub- 
lic man of unblemished chara: . Thousands of good citizens, for 
example, stand ready to cross themselves if Mr. Bayard is made the 
Democratic standard-bearer, and to find additional evidence of the 
total depravity of his party in the cunning which fixed their choice 


upon him. On the other hand Mr. Edmunds would perhaps not 


consider his chances at Chicago greatly inereased by considerations 


of “availability” based on the respect which his character com- 
It is, therefore, chiefly as 


we welcome the Massachu- 


mands outside of the Republican ranks. 
better things that 

the docirine that a harmonious Republican may 
not only take account of his convictions in deciding whether to sup- 
port the party nominee, but may honestly be influenced by the high 
character of the rival candidate; since, if the force of character 
should ever be allowed to obliterate party lines, it is a poor rule 


a foreshadowing ot 


setts adhesion to 


that will not work both ways. 


THE NEW 


M*: 
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mer has already disappeared, and no 


PARLIAMENT AND THE COMING MINISTR 
Lonpon, Saturday, April 3, 1889, 

GLADSTONE hus his revenge. 

majority, and pulled down Lord Be 


aconsfield’s Ministry. The for- 


gains which can possibly be made by 
the Government during the next week will restore it. The English county 
elections will indeed diminish the majority which now stands on the 
Liberal side, but it will again receive additions from the Scotch and Trish 
elections. A very experienced party-manager, whose estimates of the 
Liberal gains during the past week have erred on the minimizing side, 
puts the Liberal majority, when the House of Commons shall be com- 
pletely constituted, at thirty, not including the Irish Obstructionists, but 
including certain [rish members who are Liberals first and by inclination, 
Other 
and more sanguine calculators give the Liberals a majority even larger 


and who are Home-Rulers in the second place and by necessity. 


than that just stated, independent of any section of the Home-Rule vote; 
and the unexpected and growing successes of the past few days warrant 
at least hopefulness in this matter. Though the Conservatives will retain 
their majority in the counties, it will in all probability be a much dimin- 
ished majority, and will not in any way counterbalance their accumulated 
losses in the boroughs. ‘The Scotch Conservatives will be swept out 
of the few seats they occupied during the past Parliament; and in Ire- 
land already a Roman Catholic Liberal who is not a Home-Ruler, Mr. 
Charles Russell, one of the most eminent practitioners at the English 
bar, has defeated a noisy Home-Ruler at Dundalk. The O’Conor Don, 
who has severed himself from the Home-Rule party, seems likely to hold 
I's interference in Roscommon. The decision 


his own against Mr. Paring 


of the country is, however, given in the voting for the English boroughs 
Thev are t! 


and according to their vote t] 


and cities ie fluctuating element in English publie opinion, 
ie majority in the louse of Commons and 
The counties have up to this 


Scotland has been resolutely, and the 


the Government is Liberal or Conservative. 
time been stolidly Conservative. 
majority of the Irish constituencies have been impulsively, Liberal. These 
are the permanent elements in the political problem. The English 
boroughs embody those fluctuations of opinion according to which majo- 
rities and fall. The English boroughs have given 
their verdict in response to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal and in decided rejec- 


ministries rise and 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
Mr. Gladstone is justified in the course which he has pursued during the 
past few years. Ilis incessant activity and loquacity have been viewed 
with contempt and dislike by some fastidious critics, and with serious 
misgivings by many who were well enough inclined to him, respecting 
him, as Ben Jonson loved Shakspere, on this side of idolatry. He has 
fallen into occasional errors of taste and temper. He has set aside the 


traditions of The spectacle of a statesman of the first 


English politjes. 


He has dispersed the Conservative | 
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hichest office 


ld thi 


almost advertised his ret 


rank who had lately | under the Crown, and 


1 a . 
who had Irement to 


the quietude of 


learned leisure and of spiritual contemplation, rushing from platforr 
: 


pla'form and pouring forth torrents of theologico-political cloquenc 
shocked the English sense of decorum. Particular things said and do) 
by Mr. Gladstone were amazingly and almost unpardonably indisy 
But when the labors of four years are looked back upon, when the e 


gies which were expended under social contumely and popular odium 


tik OTe 


taken into account, when the fixed purpose and the overflowing resour 
of knowledge and speech pla 


the 


count, the past few years of Mr. Gladstone’s 


i at its disposal are remembered, and, aboy 
efforts is taken into ao. 
life 


memorable in his own career and as the most extraor 


all, when victory which has crowned thes 


may be counted as 
among the most 
dinary in political history. He has brought England once more to his 
side. No doubt the natural awakening of the public mind and conscience, 
or, if a more neutral phrase be preferred, the inevitable reaction 0; 
opinion, has helped him, The confidence placed in the tact and modera- 
tion of Lord Granville and in the straightforward common sense of Lord 
sut Mr. Gladstone’s force of 


character and energy of propagandism have been the main instruments in 


Hartington has not been without its effect. 
the work now practically accomplished. A strictly solitary agency ney 
effected anything. But, with only such limitation as is implied in thy 
conditions of human affairs, Mr. Gladstone is entitled to say with Corio. 
lenus, ‘* Alone I did it.” t 
England, the man of light and leading, and the part which 
in the near future is anxiously waited for. 


He is once more the foremost statesman in 


he will ay 


Already discussion is beginning as to the leadership of the Liberal 
party. People are asking who is to be Prime Minister in the inevitable 
Liberal Administration which will be formed within a few days after th 
meeting of Parliament, if Lord Beaconsfield waits for a vote of censure, 
or a few weeks before it if he anticipates the action of the House of Com- 
mons by resignation before it comes together, as he did in 1568, and as 
Mr. Gladstone did in 1874, 
desire to vindicate the policy they have pursued and which the nation 
But the vote of censure will be proposed in the Com- 


Probably both he and Lord Salisbury w 


has condemned. 
mons, where the Government is weak in debating power. It 
challenged in the Lords, where the ministers most directly responsible for 
But whether the ministers re- 
certain, and the question ‘s, 
“Whom will the Queen send for?” It is thought, and with much pro 
bability, that Lord Granville will be the man. But this theory is not so 
mechanically certain as in some quarters it is assumed to be. It 
be believed that the Queen is constitutionally bound to ask the advice of 
the retiring Minister as to the choice of his successor, and that the re- 


will not be 


it, and most capable of defending it, sit. 
sign in April or May, their resignation is 


seems to 


tiring Minister is bound to name the leader of the Opposition, for whom 
the Queen, under penalty of violating that very fluctuating and indefen- 
sible thing, the spirit of the constitution, is under the obligation to send. 
If this were so, there would be no need of asking or taking advice. 
Queen knows as well as Lord Beaconsfield who is the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. But the selection of a statesman to whom the task of forming a gov- 
ernment is entrusted is one of the few acts which the Crown is at liberty to 
do without ministerial advice, and in which ministerial advice would be 
animpertinence. Sir Robert Peel explained this when, in 1846, he correct- 
ed the statement that on his retirement he had advised Her Majesty to have 
recourse to Lord John Russell. Having lost the confidence of the House 
of Commons, he was no longer the responsible adviser of the Crown, and 


1 
ne 
i he 


simply held office for the transaction of routine business and until his 
suecessor should be appointed. In ordinary eases there can be no diffi- 
culty. The Ministry must be formed out of the Opposition, and the leader 
of the Opposition is the only person under whom its principal members 
would consent to serve. But this is not quite the position of affairs just 
now. The feeling which Mr. Gladstone has inspired at court makes it 
unlikely that the Queen should send for him. His own repeated and 
lately renewed assertions that he claims ne other position than that of 4 
faithful follower and supporter of Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
may be considered as a refusal in advance to take the office of Prime 
Minister. But if the Queen should recognize in him the leader whom the 
country has followed, the statesman for whose policy it has declared, and 
especially the political rival who has overthrovtn Lord Beaconsfield, and 
who is bound to accept responsibility for his own acts, it is quite within 
her competence to send for him, and it would be free to Mr. Gladstone in 
these circumstances to reconsider his position and to undertake the task 
This is not likely to happen, but it is not impossible, nor 


If, again, it 


offered to him. 
would this course involve any constitutional impropriety. 
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should appear to the Queen desirable that the Premiership should be held 
by a statesman in the full vigor of life, and possessing a seat in the House 
of Commons, rather than by an elderly peer, there is no reason why she 
should not send for Lord Hartington rather than Lord Granville. Of 
course, as sovereigns and prime ministers are human beings and not pup- 


pets, she may consult Lord Beaconsfield on the matter, and may be 





guided by his opinion: but there is no constitutional obligation to ask 


and take his advice. 

The probability is that the 
that Lord Granville, as the senior of the two Parliamentary leaders, will 
be sent for. 
with; but it is not likely that he would be offered, and it is all but 


ordinary coarse will be followed, and 


Mr. Gladstone will, of course, be at once communicated 
certain that he would not take, office under any other statesman. It 
does not absolutely follow that he would decline to enter the Cabinet. 
Lord Granville might appropriately make to him the proposal which Mr. 
Gladstone made to Lord Russell in 1868 to join his Cabinet without hold- 
ing any office, a position which does not imply subordination, and which, 
as in the case of the Duke of Wellington and others, has been held 
by statesmen who are disinclined for administrative labors, but whose 
advice in council is deemed nec ssary. A Taberal Cabinet to whose de- 
cisions Mr. Gladstone was not a party, and by which he was not bound, 
would probably have a short and troubled existence, A member, even 
though unofficially, of any administration, he would almost certainly be- 
fore very long become its chief. But the beginning will probably be a 
Ministry with Lord Granville as Premier and Lord Hartington as leader i: 
the House of Commons, with Mr. Gladstone for the time being advising it 
If he remains in the House 
of Commons and in political life, and the Liberal party remains in power, 
this position can only be temporary; but it will ease his transition to the 


from within or protecting it from without. 


Premiership. eS 


THE AN'LI-CLERICAL CRUSADE IN FRANCE, 
Paris, April 2. 1889. 

| HAD not followed any debate of the Chambers since they left Ver- 
sailles, but I could not resist the temptation to hear the discussion on 
the now famous Article 7, The hall where the Senators meet in the 
Luxembourg is the same they used to meet in under the Empire, but the 
sittings are open to the public, while they were not under Napoleon III, 
It was with some difliculty that the architect contrived to make 
the galleries, which have been opened on the sides of the great 


room in 
hemicy- 
cle. Iknow from personal experience how uncomfortable these dark 
and narrow galleries are, and even while I listened to such men as Du- 
faure I often regretted the spacious galleries of the magnificent theatre 
at Versailles. . 

I will not deseribe here the various incidents of a long discussion; 
the speech of M. Dufaure was the last act of the long battle. The vote 
was taken as soon as the ‘‘old man eloquent” left the tribune. Article 
7 was condemned by the Senate. This article refused the right of open- 
ing schools and of teaching to all persons who formed part of a non- 
authorized congregation. Since this famous discussion the Chamber of 
Deputies has signitied to the Cabinet that it must simply execute the ez- 
isting Jaws with regard to all congregations. The Cabinet took some 
time to examine these laws, and two days ago the official paper inserted, 
after a “longa et verbosa epistola” of the Home Minister, two decrees, 
one concerning the Jesuits, the other concerning the other non-autnor- 
ized congregations. An exceptional rigor is shown toward the Jesuits: 
‘*A delay of three months is given to the non-authorized association, 
called of Jesus, to dissolve in execution of the above laws, and to vacate 
the establishments which it oceupies throughout the territory of the Re- 
public. This delay will be prolonged till the 31st of August, 1880, for 
establishments in which, under the care of this association, literary or 
scientific education is given to youth.” I beg you to observe that the 
word association is used in this decree, not the word congregation. The 
Jesuits are not treated as a non-authorized congregation, they are treated 
a8 &@ non-recognized association. For this there are technical reasons 
which I will explain presently. 

This first decree is directed against 1,480 Jesuits who live in fifty-six 
establishments in France. By the second decree ‘‘ every non-authorized 


congregation or community is bound within three months to take the 
following steps to obtain the verification and approbation of its statutes 
(by-laws) and regulations, and the legal recognition of each of its 
establishments now existing de facto.” The request for authorization 
must be left with the prefect of the department in which the establish- 
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ment exists, and sent to the Home Ministe: ‘*With regard to the 
gregation of men, provision will be made by statute; with regard t 
congregation of women, either by statute or by decree renderel in 
Council of State.” Each request for authorization must mitair 
designation of the superior or superiors, the indication of their place of 
residence, and the proof that this residence nd will remain fixed in 
France. It must indteate whether th \ ktends to f n 
parts or is exclusively on the territor Republi To each requ 
must also be annexed, Ist, a list of the names of all the members of 
the association, specifying the birth-place of 1, Whether native ot 
foreigner ; 2d, a financial statement of assets and debts, with a list of 
the revenues and charges of the associati mid of all ils establishments; 
3d, a copy of the statutes and regulations approved by the bishop of 
the diocese, and containing a clause bindin i CONnvregation or commu- 
nity to submit in spiritual matters to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. 
All congregations which neglect to ask. in the given term, for the afore 
said authorization, with all the proofs the prescribed, ** will ineur the 
application of the laws now in force’; that is to ; y, they will all be 
treated with the rigor now excepuiol ally visited on Jesuits 
Practically it seems dificult now for the Government to stop in the 
career upon which it has entered, Even if gations should be 


willing to go through all the forms which T have explained, there are many 


points in which they cannot satisfy the Government. ist. Most of the 
great congregations have their superiors out of France, in Rome or else 
where. 2d. The great congregations have never accepted the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the ordinary. The conditions which are now imposed on 


them are such that it is doubtful whether they will send a copy of thei 
statutes to the Government, and ask for an authorization which can only 
be given to the most important of them by a law discussed in both Houses 


The tem) el 


of the Chamber of Deputies is such that the necessary ris- 


lation will not be voted by it, and the Catholic Right itself will hesitate 
before 1t #7 cognizes any congregation, because such ; cognition or au- 
thorization would give the corporations rights which they do 1 POSSess 


now, such as that of acquiring property, accepting legacies, ete., as a 


corporation. The Catholics are anxious to keep the corporations rellt- 
gious and teaching bodies; few of them would like to see them become 
great landlords. The Government offers the existing congregations too 
much in order to deprive them of the little they have: it offers it on what 


known to be impossible conditions 


The legal aspect of the question is, however, suc s to give us the 


certainty of along and painfal period of agitation in the country. If 


the clerical question was invented in order to give satisfaction to the 


restless spirits of the nation, it was well invenied. Weare plunging into 


a sea of Jegal difficulties, and, as they are mixed up with religious inte- 


rests and passions, we can fairly prophesy a iong era of confusion, strife, 


and warfare. With the 1,480 Jesuits now in France and the 5,917 mem 
bers of the other congregations which are summoned to ask for their re- 


cognition, our political leaders will keep thirty-six millions of men and 


women in what they consider a wholesome stat rmentation for a 


vear or two. The struggle will go on till the next general elections, and 


} 


the electoral battle will be fought on the platform of ** clericalism”’ and 
This is said to be Gambetta’s plan; he declared at 

Vennemi.”’ He has carried all his fol- 
lowers with him in this campaign, and he has only been abandoned by 


** anti-clericalism.” 


Romans: * Le cléricalisme, c'est 


men like Jules Simon, Dufaure, by those who may be ealled the Libe:.! 


Republicans. A new alliance is now forming between the Conservatives 


and these Moderate Republicans: as for the people, it is difficult to know 


i 


what they feel on these subjects. The clerical question has not arisen 
from the conscien f the nation: it is an artificial flower born on the 


bed of what is called now pportunism.,” 





I doubt if it strikes any root 


in the great masses of the country. It isa Germen importation, a copy 


of the Aulfurkumpf invented by professors and lawyers; it has not the 


character of a national movement. It remains to be seen how it wil! suc- 
ceed in France. 

The difficulties arising from the new decrees are obvious. <A non- 
authorized congregation :s now illegal. The Marists, the Jesuits, the 
Dominicans are all electors, they have all the rights of citizens, but they 
have no corporate rights. I cannot sell a house to the Society of Marists, 
as they are not an authorized congregation. 
dividual Marist. The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine (who are teach- 
I could 
sell a house before a notary, not only to the superior or to a brother of 
Article 291 of the Penal Code, 


which is one of the favorite articles of our anti-Liberal Republicans, says: 


I can sell a house to an in- 
ers in many primary schools) form an authorized congregation. 


this institute, but to the institute itself 


uae 
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“No association of more than twenty persons, wishing to meet every day 
or on certain fixed days for religious, literary, political, or other objects, 
can be formed without the consent of the Government.” But the rest of 
the article is never cited : ** Among the persons indicated in the present 
article are nof comprised those who are domiciled in the house where the 
association meets.” Are the Jesuits, the Dominicans, ete., domiciled in 
the houses of their institute ? They are: and this domicile is a portion 
of their rules. The Jesuits, Dominicans, ete., have the right to live to- 
gether in their houses: they have the right to teach in their houses, since 
the Senate rejected Article 7 and thus recognized formally this right. The 
Jesuits (I choose them on purpose) have, therefore, according to the *‘exist- 
ing laws,” the right to live together in certain houses, they have a right to 
teach in those houses, and yet the decree denies them the right to exist at 
all. If the Jesuits claimed any corporate right the Government would 
have the right to examine their statutes, to give or refuse these corporate 
rights. But they do not : they simply claim their rights of citizenship. 

The other congregations are apparently treated with less severity than 
the Jesuitg: in fact, however, their fate will be the same. The cause of 
the Dominicans, the Marists, the Trappists is closely bound up with that 
of the Jesuits. It is not enough to say that at various times the Jesuits 
have had the honor of special persecution—that the old parleimen/s and 
kings of France treated them with especial rigor. It is a principle admit- 
ted by all criminalists that all articles of the Penal Code which have fallen 
into disuse are not to be revived without the strongest of motives. When 
the Jesuits were the confessors of kings, when they controlled the policy 
ef Evrspe, they had in their hands the fate of all the } oliticians; they fell 
and rose, and fell again. ‘Times are changed: a free press, parliamentary 
government, the progress of science have created an atmosphere in Eu- 
rope in which religious peisecution cannot live long. When people sre 
left free to rehabilitate Marat, Robespierre, the Terrorists, or the Com- 
munists, the disciples of Saint Bruno, Saint Francis, Saint Bernard, the 
disciples of Loyola, might be left free to pray and to teach. 


THE SAN DONATO MUSEUM. 
Lorence, Mareh 30. 

"THE sale of the collection of pictures, bric 4-brac, furniture, and tapes- 

try belonging to Prince Demidoff is one of those exceptional clear- 
ings-out which demand passing notice even across the Atlantic. The 
probability is that no such sale will ever take place again, for this collee- 
tion, formed by the most lavis!: expenditure, if not always by the most 
correct taste. and the work of two generations (three, if we consider that 
the nucleus of it, the Napoleon collection, was formed by Jerome Bona 
parte, father of Princess Mathilde, as part of whose dowry it passed to 
Prince Anatole Demidoff, uncle of the present Prince), has been or is to 


be, completely and to the last trifle, sold at auction without reserve of | 


price. It was a complete museum, containing examples ef every ap- 
plication of art (including the antique) which artistic taste can need for 
its education, if not always the best examples of it. Something there was 
of every school of art from the Revival in Italy down, though the sale of 
the French and other pictures some years since had deprived it of the 
best work of the schools of the day. Florentine Renaissance bronzes and 
wood-carving from the thirteenth century down; tapestries and embroid- 
eries of all modern and mediwval schools; a few old Italian pictures; early 
French, many, and some remarkable, Dutch: with porcelain, terra-cotta, 
furniture, German, Dutch, Spanish, French, and Italian. It was, in 
fact, such a collection as our Metropolitan Museum should have been mo- 
delled after, a miniature combination of South Kens®Mgton and the Na- 
tional Gallery of London. There were half a dozen Dutch pictures worth 
the whole collection in the Metropolitan Museum: one of the finest Rem- 
brandt portraits in existence, another by Rubens, the best Adrian Van 
der Velde I have ever seen, and unsurpassable examples of Teniers, Os 


{ 


| 


tade and Ruysdael, and a remarkable portrait by Terburg, the master of | 


miniature portraiture of his school, if not of all schools. There are 
tapestries from the twelfth century down, embroideries of all times and 
nations from the twelfth century, and household furniture, comprising 
of the last six hundred 
years—work of Florence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; French 
of the times of Louis XIV. and XVL., that reconciled one entirely to 
the taste of those times, which is more than their pictures could do; and 
even Empire furniture, which, by the refinement of its forms, conquered 
the antipathy its artificiality and coldness provoked. As a whole, the 
collection merited the attention it is receiving from amateurs and collec- 
tors from all Europe and America; and though it might, doubtless, be 


the bestjapplications of art to household uses 


, 
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still further diminished in numbers without losing value as a museum. 
probably no collection equal to it in average merit exists. It should, it 
seems to me, be the type of our American museums, where applied art is, 
and will long be, the principal desideratum of our esthetic life. 

The pictures of the Demidoff collection, with few exceptions, brougb 
prices much below those which the Prince paid, and, though he in many 
cases paid too much by far, there remains a large margin of profit to the 
buyers. The Terburg, for which Demidoff paid 45,000 frances, sold fo: 
13,900 lire, or 12,100 francs ctrca. His price was absurd, but the buyer 
now holds it at £1,000 sterling, or more than double what he paid. For 
the portrait of a young woman by Rembrandt the Prince paid £6,000; it 
sold for 157,500 lire, or less than £5,000. The bidding was curiously 
unappreciative at times: a Solomon Ruysdael, ‘*‘ Banks of the Meuse,” 
sold for 25,100 lire, and two far more important pictures of Jacob Ruys- 
dael sold for 7,800 and 18,100, the latter one of the finest pictures the 
painter has left. The full-length of Anne Cavendish, by Van Dyck, sold 
for 150,000 lire; and his half-length of the Earl of Strafford, a fine and 
important portrait, for 3,600. The portrait of Spinola by Rubens, cer- 
tainly one of his finest heads, sold for 81,000 lire, while the admirable and 
important study for the plafond at Whitehall sold for 11,200, or about 
$2,000. .A few of the fine pictures were secured for America, but none 
of them were first-rate samples of their respective painters’ work with 
the exception of the little portrait of a peasant boy by Greuze. This is 
as fine as a Greuze can be, whatever that limit may be. 

On the whole the Prince was largely a loser by his pictures, but in the 
furniture, etc., he seems likely to recover himself, as most of the really fine 
articles, especially those of early Florentine work, have gone for prices 
higher than they could be bought for in the shops here. Some of the 
Sévres porcelain went for high prices, a set of three jardiniéres bringing 
94,500 lire, and being resold for 20,000 advance already, while a piece of 
old Vienna, for which the Prince paid 18,000 lire, was struck off to Mr 
Jarves, for New York, for about 4,000. 

The fact isthat the Prince has had most extraordinary facilities for buy- 
ing and collecting, but a very poor judgment ; and while he has made many 
very advantageous purchases he has at other times bought fantastically, 
so that his prices afford no indication of the comparative value. Some 
late and not very remarkable faience, which in the market would com- 
mand about 40 lire the pair of vases, sold at the auction for from 150 to 
250 lire the pair; and some carved furniture, which was made in Florence 
by living men, sold for three or four times the price it can be repro- 
duced for. A very fine example of Florentine cabinet, which at the ut- 
most would have been priced by a dealer at 1,000 lire, sold for 1,750, etc., 
etc., while some of the Louis XVI. cabinets and other furniture went far 
below their market value. Nothing could be more uncertain than the re- 
lation between the actual market value and the price realized. 

But to the American public, away from the actualités of the sale, the 
most important fact will be that many things from it are to be sent to 
America. The best snuff-box in a most curious and complete collection; 
a rare and very interesting suite of furniture, comprising «a sofa, two arm- 
chairs, and six chairs of the time of Louis XIIL., covered with a curious 
Flemish tapestry, perhaps the most interesting lot of the kind in the 
palace; the finest of the Deila Robbias, a madonna and child; some inte- 
resting souvenirs of royalty in its prosperous days, and some valuable 
bric-A-brae, will follow the pictures I have mentioned across the Atlantic: 
and it is understood that some of the most valuable are destined for the 
Boston Museum. ‘The policy thus initiated, and which the San Donato 
collection itself suggests and recommends, will, if followed out, give 
Boston a museum of the highest practical utility at an expense far less 
than that already incurred by the management of the New York institu- 
tion, which has buried in useless duplicates of articles in great part with- 
out any artistic value commensurate with their cost a capital large 
enough to have given an epitome of the art of all ages and countries. 

It is, in fact, difficult for one who has made art collections a study to 
comprehend the policy which directs the operations of the Metropolitan 
Museum. If there were the hope of rivalling the British Museum, South 
Kensington, and the National Gallery in one institution, the purchase at 
what after all were extravagant prices of a large collection of Dutch pic- 
tures to the exclusion of the better schools, of the Cesnola collection of 
Cypriote art at.a cost which would have made a sample collection of art- 
work of all the centuries from the building of the pyramids to the present 
day, ete., ete., there would still be a doubt if the directors of the Museum 
were guided by sound policy; but when we know that instead of the 
resources of the whole British Empire we have only those of the city 
of New York, the laying of the foundations of a civic museum with such 
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jisproportionate acquisitions reminds one of a temple which is all portico. 
\n hundred years would not ynike the Museum a fair representation of 
art-work at this rate. This is not judicious collection, but ignorant 
acquisition, and so far from exciting the admiration of the Old World, as 
some New-Yorkers may imagine, it reminds the true collectors and 
students of collections of the frog who burst rather than of the bull 
whom he emulated. ‘The subject suggests a great many bitter comments 
which good-nature suppresses, and one need only say that, in what per- 
tains to the soundest art-culture, the policy which it is understood Boston 
- entering on will place her in an incontestable superiority to the metro- 


polis before ten years have passed. The formation of art collections is a 


thing which demands an amount of art-culture in the collectors which 
the New York direction do not seem to think it worth while to employ; 
and we may easily learn that the vanity of art patronage is no match for 
the study and love of art, and that all the capital of New York thrown 
out in the reckless and unintelligent manner in which it has been thus far 
employed will not compete with the modest resources of the capital 
of New England under the direction of men who have made art their 
ife-long study. We New-Yorkers are as proud of the Cesnola collection 
as if we had bought a white elephant, and with equal reason. Boston, at 
a tithe of the cost, will cover the art of five thousand years. It is not the 
way to work, and it is unworthy our American shrewdness to work in it. 
One-twentieth of the Cesnola collection and one-tenth of our Dutch Gal- 
lery were worth to the metropolis as much as the whole. What is needed 
indiscriminate 


is intelligent selection and arrangement, not accumu- 


lation 


in the midst of so much official unintelligence it will be a satisfaction 
to know that so many of the best things of the Demidoff sale are going to 
New York to private hands, and that the interesting collection of draw- 
ings by the old masters, purchased by Mr. Jarves, and to which I have 
before alluded,* also goes there, and that they will be probably seen at 
the Museum for a time. They have been pirchased by a wealthy New- 
Yorker, and it is to be hoped that some interesting fragments of early 
frescoes and carved work in Jarves’s possession may have gone with them. 
He has a head by Correggio, a fragment of a large picture, which as an ex- 
ample of largeness of style in painting is a priceless lesson to our young 


The San Donato sale has been a unique opportunity, but in the decay 
and revolution of the old social order in Italy there will probably present 
themselves continually objects of the greatest interest to art-collectors, 
and the troublous times which seem to be brewing may throw in the 
market, even more than is the case now, an art accumulation which our 
prosperity and capital may profit by as Western Europe did by the dis- 
persal of the Greeks at the fall of Constantinople. Those are the times in 
which museums become possible, and in which with patience and judg- 
ment America may make hers. W.JI.S. 


Correspondence. 


OPPERT’S COREAN OUTRAGE. 
To rae Epitor or THe Nation : 

Sir: The notice of Oppert’s book on Corea, in your issue of the 7th 
instant, recalls some curious incidents to my mind. The raid on the 
king’s tomb was one of the most extraordinary affairs ever known, Its 
inception and failure might have been concealed but for the Coreans, 
when they attacked the ghouls, killing an unfortunate Menilaman 
Hearing of this, the Spanish consul applied to Mr. Seward (U.S. Consul- 
General at Shanghai), who at once arrested Jenkins. I was one of the 
four 
and well remember what a perfect burlesque it was. T! 


consul-general in the trial, 


‘associates ” summoned to sit with the 





had told a plain and coherent story on preliminary ex 
When all had been called, the defendant's 
mviction 


dumb as oysters on the stand. 
counsel said that he would rest his case on their testimony. C 
was impossible, but in the minds of those informed on the subject the 
wickedness of this buccaneering expedition was remembered as surpass- 
ing even the absurdity of an attempt to destroy a granite mausoleum with 
coal-shovels, There is monstrous impertinence in Oppert’s publishing 
an account of a piratical fiasco which is reported to have cost him a term 
of imprisunment at home. A. A. Hayes, JR. , 
New York, April 15, 1880. 
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GENERAL HARRISON'S ONE-TERM DOCTRINE. 


To tHe Epiror or THe Narion : 

Sir: The following declaration of President Harrison on the eve of 
his election has not to my knowledge been noticed in the third-term 
literature of the day. It shows how even second-term aspirations on the 
part of a Democrat were regarded by the Opposition in 1840; 

**In the Constitution, that glorious charter of our liberties, there is a 
defect. and that defect is, the term of service of the President is not 
limited. This omission is the source of all the evils under which the coun- 
try is laboring. If the privilege of being President of the United States 
had been limited to one term, the incumbent would devote all his time 
to the public interest and there would be no cause to misrule the coun- 
try. I pledge myself before heaven and earth if elected President of these 
United States to lay down at the end of the term, faithfully, that high 
trust at the feet of the people.”—Speech at Dayton, Sept. 10, 1840, Niles, 
lix. p. 70: cited in Von Holst’s ‘Constitutional History of the United 
States,’ vol ij. pp. 377, 378. Gro, N. Orewrt 

HorRNELtsvILie, N. Y., April 12, 1880 


SOUTHERN RECEPTION OF NORTHERN SETTLERS 


To tHe Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sir: A correspondent of the Nation, writing from Springiield, Mass., 
March 23, 1880, says: ‘** The cold or hostile reception of Northern immi- 
grants and the overbearing spirit of the master class toward their former 
slaves have kept up an irritation” between the North and South. While 
the spirit of the communication is somewhat clement toward us down in 
this latitude, and evinces a sentiment of fairness, yet in the foregoing 
extract the author labors under a grave mistake. Speaking especially for 
this State, it is a fact that cannot be denied that Northern cit 
L dare say not 

Indeed, 


ple have all along shown a nervous anxiety to get Northern immigrants 


izens seek- 
ing a home among us have met with a cordial reception. 


the contrary. our peo 


a single instance can be established to 


to locate and live with us. Whenever a Northern person comes in ou 
inidst, with a view to buying property and settling here, he is not only 


treated @ith uniform kindness, but coaxed and persuaded to remain 


Whenever one makes investments here and becomes a citizen he is treat- 
ed with marked civility, without reference to bis political antecedents 
while a resident of the North. I could refer to instances in point where 
such new-comers were recipients of attentions but little short of an 
ovation, As to a man’s polities, we have no fear in this country, if he is 
honest and intelligent, or more especially if he has property at stake 
The universal law of moral gravitation—self-preservation—unites those 
classes in this portion of the Union. 

In only one aspect is a Northern man shunned and hated down here, 
and that is when he comes in quest of political pottage and aligns the 
black population against the white. If possible, the native white man 
who plies this vile voeation is hated more heartily than the bird of pass- 
age known as a carpet-bagger. 

We are not understood North. We have endured more than many of 
your most intelligent people can believe, and with a fortitude and for- 
bearance that will one day be universally admitted. Had your Spring- 
field correspondent seen what we have seen and felt what we have felt, he 
would have marvelled at our submission, he would have said that we were 
Those days 

Northern 
We want 


**pigeon-livered, and lacked gail to make oppression bitter.” 
are now happily past. It is to be hoped they never will recur. 
men are warmly invited to come and cast their lots with ours. 
their capital and enterprise. 

Your correspondent is also in error when he speaks of the overbearing 


spirit of the master class to the negro. While, in some instances, this is 
true, it is by no means the rule: indeed, it is seldom so. A large portion 
of the lands is leased by negroes. They are tenants, and cultivate them 


to suit themselves—with perfect freedom. The law gives a prior lien for 


rent. These tenants buy supplies from the merchant, who has a lien by 
law. Thoughtless, liberal, improvident, the negro always spends the 
value of his crop before he gathers it. The same may be said of the 


the planter employs for money wages or a portion of the 
in order that 


laborer whom 
t y ) ‘ 2} 4 _— 1: 
in manv instances the planter wii not induige him, 


the year. Then every farthing of 


crop. 
he may have something at the end of 
it goes during Christmas. Ilis poverty is often construed by Northern 


men as the result of oppression. Many of our most intelligent and im- 
partial people recognize the fact that the negro can never be a factor in 
the progress, prosperity, and success of the South ; therefore they are 
perfectly willing for him to depart and try his fortunes elsewhere, and 
for a spirited, industrious, and thrifty white population to take his place. 


One thing the negro himself will find to be true, that go where he will 
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Notes. 


a 


(; P. PUTNAM 'S SONS announce for immediate publication * Une! 
| ’ 
. 


Jack's Executors,’ in their series of Knickerbocker novels: * The 
Metric System of Weights and Measures,” by D. Beach, jr.; and ‘*a mo- 
nograph by a known Republican, entitled, ‘ The Independent Move- 
ment in New Yor in element in the next election and a preblem in 
party government, Mr. Horace White's Steinway Hall address oi 
* Third-Term Politic has been printed in pamphlet form by the Nev 
York Independent Republican Association, No. 8 Union Square,——‘ A 
History of Enelane n Rhyme for children, by ( apt. fobert Adams, is 
the novel announcement of D. L throp & Co., Boston. ——We learn that 
Mr. G. D. Seull, of Philadelphia, whose ‘ Memoir of Captain Glenville 
Evelyn’ we noticed a fortnight sgo, purposes a new edition of the work, 


letters of much 
describes the battle of German- 
Bank and Mud Island. —— Mr. Ad. F. 
‘On the Social Organization 
Government of the Ancient 


for which he has some eighteen additional interest to 
Philadelphians. In these Col. Harcourt 
town and the operations at Red 


monorraph 
> i 


Bandelier’s exhaustivi 
Mode of 
from the twelfth annual 


and 


Mexicans” has been reprinted 


report of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. 
It is one of the most learned and important contributions yet made to 
—Vol. viii. of the Collections of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society contains the usual entertaining 


the history of primitive institutions.- 


miscellany. Noticeable are the crushing exposures of Eleazar Williams's 


imposture. In January of last year the library numbered more than 
39,000 volumes, and embraced 3,012 bound files of newspapers.—— We 
have also before us the annual report of the Wisconsin Natural History 
Society of Milwaukee, the significant 


articles of incorporation. For twenty-two years it was the Vaflurhisto- 


of which most contents are its 
rischer Verein; now it takes on an English title, and as some of the papers 
of the past year were read in English, we infer that its membership is 
broadening.-——The Popular Seience Monthly has virtually reduced its 
price to $3 since April 1. For the usual subscription price of $5 the sub- 


books 
list of 110 volumes published by the Messrs. Appleton—a small library, 


scriber will be entitled to two dollars’ worth of scientific from a 
of which the total value is $209. -—— The most important contribution to 
the 


Peirce on 


Harvard Register for April is a brief paper by Professor Benj. 
The 
Mr. Arthur Gilman announces that 


the women students of the ** Annex” will be admitted to the privilege of 


‘The Intellectual Organization of Harvard University.” 
theme would well bear enlargement 


instruction in Chinese, for which the professor has, we believe, ample 
leisure.——With its J 
fourth number 

well-printed and 
tions ina junion 


anuary issue the Mathematical Visitor reaches its 
Artemas Martin, editor and publisher, Erie, Pa.) It isa 
mduected journal, consisting of problems and selu- 


well-c 
and senior department, and of terse book. notices.— 

The marine zodélogical laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University will 
be opened for its third session at Beaufort, N. C., from the present date 
to September 1, 


i880. A house has been rented near the water for labora- 
tory accommodations. Applications for admission may be sent to Director 
W.K. Brooks at Beaufort. ——Landsberg’s l/ustrirtes Wochen-Blait, pub 
lished at 5 Beekman Street, New York, is an attempt to supply a want not 
met, we believe, by any German publication in this country. It eschews 
news and politics, and devotes itself to science and art and belles-lettres: 
The first two numbers have appeared. ——A movement has been set on foot 


the collections 


in London to utilize of the British Museum for the benefit 


ipal colleges and schools in and near the British metropolis. 
in the Afhenenm that ** Mr. C. T. 


the 


of the prin 
It is stated 
taken to deliver 


sculpture and painting, at 


Newton, C.B., has under- 


first course, consisting of cight lectures on Greek 


the Botanical 


Theatre, University College, 


during the months of May and June next, commencing May 5. The 
lectures will be accompanied by visits to the British Museum, and will 
have special reference to the works of art which can be studied there.” 


In good time our Metropolitan Museum may serve a similar function.—— 
F. W. Christern will receive subscriptions to A. Quantin’s ¢difion de luxe 
of La Delierre.- 

Copies of the etching after Fortuny’s ‘‘ Choix du modéle,” the latest pre- 
mium offered by LZ’ Art to its subscribers, can be had through the Ameri- 


Fontaine’s ‘ Fables,’ with full-page etchings by A. 
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uton. Of the #/fcher for 


ean agent, Mr. J. W. Be March (Bouton) th 


Tintagel,” by R.S. Chattock; ‘The Tiger,” by C. 0, 
Mr. Chat 


noteworthy, is quite as good 


ec plates are 
vd ** The Skaters,” by Baron von Gleichen-Russwurm. 
hing, without being particularly 


with which he accompanies it, and which are perhaps neces- 


sary to explain that his singular clouds are meant to represent ‘* multitu- 
dit ose-flush’d cirri’; there is enough good work in the foreground 


this. William Blake’s 
overweights Mr. Murray's 


eret that he should have attempted 


idimiral poem on “The Tig ri” sltogethe 
leniction. wihie lis othine orrifvine al t j and might wicil hay 
depiction, Wiech has nothing terrifying about 1t and might easily have 
‘*The Skaters” is a Dutch 


but wholly unpretentious, — 


been made by him ‘* who made the lamb,” 
vacant and somewhat feeble, 
. the Pari 
' announces a “ Histoire des Etats-Unis, racontée a la jeunesse, 
par Th. Wentworth, traduite par MM. G. Ovrée et A, Varemberg.” The 
cutting short of Col. Higginson’s name in this characteristic French fash- 
! for his * Young Folks’ 


ion wi! 
great a success in France as here; it 


winter scene, 
M. Hetzel 


eune 


publisher of educational and entertaining books for 


| fortunately do no harm, and we may hope 
History of the United States’ as 
as much needed there. 


fully 

—The second and coneluding paper on “ihe English Workingman 
and Commercial Crises,” prominent contribution 
to L April number. It 


is a study of the causes which created and dave widened the gulf between 


by Octave Thanet, is the 


ppincott’s for May, as its predecessor was of thy 


the laborer and the higher classes, The philant hropie efforts of England, 
both private and public, have shown that the condition of the farmer is 
not due to class oppression, Mr. Thanet thinks. Though the promise of 
the free-traders to cheapen food went unfulfilled, wages advanced more 
than grain, capital immensely increased in proportion to population, the 
number of paupers decreased one-fourth from 1851 to 1857, and the panic 
of the latter vear was so temporary that it disclosed the great gain im the 
Still, the laborer’s general condition has 


He is 


loss of work brings him on the poor-rates in from a fortnight to 


country’s recuperative power 
not improved, and the remedy for this is yet to be sought. upro- 
vident;: 
six months: he lives without hope, and dies in the station he was born 
in: he 





marries earlier and more heedlessly than any other class: his stan- 





dard of comfort is low, so that increased wages generally lead bim into 
xtravagance and dissipation; he fights against the great forces of the 


modern world—combination of capital, division of labor, and machinery— 


which every other class has accepted, and is thus practically ‘* an uncivil- 
ized man in a civilized world.” The remedy cannot be a return to feudal- 


isminany respect. It is only civilization that enables England to feed her 


24,000,000, scantily as they are now fed. The only alternative is for th 
And the task of the future, 


according to Mr. Thanet, is the enlightenment of labor to this end Ile 


laborer to adapt himself to civilization. 


mentions various agencies in detail, among which he sets'a high value 
upon co-operation 


—In the May Aé/ontie Mr. Howells brings us back to human interest 
in ** The Undiseovered Country,” and we have a near prospect of some 
thing more vivacious than Shakers and Spiritualists im the re-entrance 
of the cynical journalist. Mr. Aldrich’s ‘*The Stillwater 
Tragedy ” busies itself with retracing its steps, and is far less sensa- 


soston 


tional and more like the Rollo books than the opening chapters. Mr. 
Bishop has a good short story called ‘* McIntyre’s False Face.” Mr. 
White 
ing, apropos of Mr. 


resumes his “ British Americanisms,” and is betrayed into ask- 


” among 
usually regarded as peculiar to the United States, ‘‘ What human erea- 
“The 


surtlett’s including ** mahogany’ words 
ture on the outside of a lunatic asvlum ever so regarded it ?” 
Examination System in Education ” 
by Willard Brown; there is a paper on ‘*The Democratic Presidential 
Nomination ” that anybody might have written; the conclusion of the 
*of the late Mr. Hunt 
; and among the literary articles and reviews, of which latter there 


is sensibly and suggestively discussed 


** Records ” is trivial enough to be almost in bad 
taste 
are many, isa paper on Crabbe by G. E. Woodberry, and one by T. 3. 
Perry on Zola’s latest novel, which Mr. Perry finds very nasty indeed. and 
does not seruple to say so vigorously. This is more just than to eall Zola 
‘¢a mediocre writer,” and his position ‘*a very second-rate ” one, or, in 
than much of the article, to our mind ; a few more articles of 


this sort, however, may make it impossible to differ from them publicly 


— 
bict, 


—Up to the first short story there is not a weak article in Harper's 
for May, unless, as we probably should, we except the last one—on the 
Metropolitan Museum. This has a certain timeliness and utility which 
to some extent will compensate its shorteomings. It errs not through 
excess of praise of the trustees for their liberality and devotion, but by 
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The 


fostering just that comp! ney over the method and result of past out- 


April 


lavs which Mr. Stillman so icises in our present issue. Mr. 





Henry Van Dy ke, jr.’s, ** Red River of the North ” isan unbiassed di scrip 


tion of a farming region rich enough to dispense with the exaggerations 


of interested capitalists, but not inviting warrant one-half 
that 
told with the help of many interesting 


Mr. ILenry Brace’s “Old ¢ itskal 7 abo 


has been written about it. The story is freshly and humorously 


We have found 


f this class of his- 


illustrations. 


the average 
torical magazine articles M 


‘xeellent portraits accompany Mrs. John 






Lillie’s second article on * Music and Musicians” in England, which 
deals with Albert Hall oratorios, the Baeh Choir performances the 
pianoforte concerts of Hallé and others at St. James’s Hall and the 


Moscheles musical p: 
by Mr. James W. Milner, and Mrs. Mary 


Crystal Palace, the ballad concert » tint irties, ete. 


‘*The Shad and the Alewife,” 


Treat’s ‘“‘ Ilome Studies in Nature “—on spiders, as heretofoi wili re- 
pay reading. Mr. Edward Cary shows us the best sid ‘Civil-S 
vice Reform in New York ” when he describes the modus operandi of 1 


— 
aud My. 


Custom-house 
the Post-oftice. 


examinations, James's admirable practice in 
told, does not 


former and does not cease to take part in polities; it 


Mr. James, we are profess to be a re- 
is, therefore, proba- 
bly owing to his lack of any ambition to be President that we hear no 
such insinuations against the sincerity and good faith of his examina- 
tions as the 7imes, for example, constantly utters against those instituted 
by authority of Secretary Sherman. 

Society, 


—The last concert of Dr. which 
took place at Steinway Hall on Saturday, was the crowning effort of 
its conscientious, head, 


occurred on the programme, Beethoven and Wagner 


Damrosch’s Symphony 
energetic, and enthusiastic Two names only 
The master of the 


classical school was represented by his Ninth Symphony, the greatest in- 


strumental work which the world has yet seen; the creator and hithert 
unapproached master of the modern dramatic schoo! of music, by one of 
trilogy, the “ Ring of the Nibe- 
—the third act of “Siegfried,” a work of 


the most powerful scenes of his great 
lung ” immense proportions, 
ighly 


tic in its sharply-accentuated rhythm of the approach of the 


The opening instrumental introduetion in G minor is ini ‘haracteri 
war-cod 
Wotan, who has come to ask of the all-knowing goddess Aids the future 
nhilde. In 
invariably 
Lrea’s 


long-drawn 


fate of the gods and of his favorite child, the Walkiire Pri 
the duet which the 
by staccato trumpet 
float 

the string instruments, 


ensues, wild accents of Wolan ar. 


accompanied and tuba notes, while 
solemn words of 


chords of 
as the 


warning mysteriously over the 
A magnificent effect is produced 
the which 
the 


het ween 


goddess gradually relapses into slumber from 
she wakened and beneath the ground, by 
muffled cymbals, and harps. The duet 
Siegfried and Wotan is full of grandeur and power, and the climax is 


reached at the moment when Siegfried with his great sword Nothung 


has been sinks 


ee 
following 


drums, 


shatters Wofan’s spear, that bars bis passage to the hill on whieh PBrisn- 
hilde rests. rhilde, 


he has roused from her long sleep, is one of fir passion such a 


The « losing duet between Sv gfricd and Bri whom 
e and 

has perhaps never been heard in a concert room. In spite of some draw- 
backs—the absence of scenic accessories, the rather Indicrous effect of 
hearing Erda (Mrs. Norman) sing in English, Svegfried and Briinnhilde 
(Signor Campanini and Mrs. Swift) sing in Ltalian, and Wotan (Mr. Rem- 
mertz) sing in Rhenish-German, and insufficient rehearsing, both of the 
singers and the orchestra—the performance was exceedingly good. 


Br 0k- 


The per- 


—The public rehearsal of the sixth and last concert of the 
lyn Philharmonic Society took place on Monday afternoon. 
formance opened with a characteristic instrumental arrangement of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, made familiar during the present 
season by Mr. Joseffy’s frequent repetitions of it. 
by the two scenes of the third act of the ‘*‘ Géiterdiimmerung.” Those 
who heard Dr. Damrosch’s performance of the third act of ‘ Siegfried ” 
two days before in New York, must have been astonished at the versa- 
tility of Wagner’s genius. While in the latter composition the wildest 
passions prevailed throughout, with only one or two brief intervals of 


This was followed 


calm, a most charming romantic and idyllic tone rules the scenes which 
Mr. Thomas performed on Monday. 
trio of the three Rhine daughters awaiting the hero Siegfried, from 


whom they hope to 


The opening number is the famous 
obtain the famous Ring of the Nibelung. of 
they are the rightful keepers. The closing scene is 9 
fried, Gunther, and the Hagen, in which Siegfried’s long 
story of his life is accompanied by the leading motives of the dif- 
ferent situations involved—th: Ring. of Walballa, of 


whi 
between NSieg- 


traitor 


motive of th 


Nation. 


BOT 


he sword, of the fire charm, and es} ly e lovely bird moti 
altogether ne f the most iutiful ne-pietures ever conceived 
Then follows Sieqfried’s sudden death at the hands of the murders 
Hage ind the scene closes with that eoloss eral march which Mr 
Thomas has produced once bef his seas 1 which seems 
express the woe of a whole world mot ! for s here The perforn 
ance was fine in all respects Che thre es W ex r Miss 
Ilenne’s lovely mezzo-soprano often nding w ‘ ness \ 
the other Signe Campanini W Wily bued Ww f ‘ 
music and sang if with ! fect taste Mr. Re mertz W 1 e 
and sang in tune, a compliment which cannot always be paid hit As 
for Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, they ha: pre y om | Q 
transcendent difficuities of the work, and 1 luetor led forces 
wit] omf st per as vw 
plavir i tlavd phony Phe | <lvn PI 
| been exe onally inte or 7 t] . 
son, and the wi flin iM \ ~ { } 
ductor and a musician is more and more | 

Both the Portuguese and the Brazilians waking extensir 
parations to commemorate titly the third cen {the deathof t 
great epic poet, Luiz de Camoes (June 10, Lost 80). The rov tioy 
ernment at Lisbon will despateh a war-vessel | me of Frenel 
ports to convey to Portugal all men of letters who may like t 
jubilee and have obtained passes at the Portuguese legati Paris 
The International Literary Congress which 5 before last met in that 
city, and last year in London, is said this y to be summor 
bon. The festivals are to consist not only publication 
and accurate editions of the * Lusiadas,’ bu tis ‘ 
taries on it and the minor poems of Camédes: and of lectures, dramat 
representations, unveiling of new statues, ete., all relating to Camoes and 
his works. The Portuguese papers abound with details concerning som 
of the new editions. Sr. Biel. of Porto, will publish only fifty (wo copies 
of a very rich and accurate reprint of second « on of the * Lusta- 
das? (1572), preceded by an essay on the poet by Sr. 4. M. Mendes Leal, 
one of the best Portuguese writers, now representing his Government in 
Paris as envoy extraordinars Chis edition \ llustrated with four- 
teen steel engravings, ten chromo-types. sixteen wood-cuts, and eleven 
photo-engravings, The Veerone! printing of also of Porto, will pub- 
lish an edition with a thorough “enquiry into the history of the text 
by Sr. Theophilo Brag } est living aut ity on the history of the 
Portuguese language. The publisher Cora ff Lisbon, has in prepara- 


tion a very sumptuous edition, of which only one hundred copies will be 


issued. It will be prefaced by essay on the poet by Sr. Latino Coetho, 
beyond doubt the most elegant modern writer in Camdes’s language. 
Srs. Abranches and Duarte dos Santos, also of Lisbon, will publish an 

new life of the author, by Sr. Pinheiro 


edition of the * Lusiadas’* with a 


Chagas. The Government Printing-oflice has in preparation a new edi- 
tion of the Latin translation by Frei Agostinho Ma The Viscount 
Juromenha, to whose munificence is due one of the best editions (in 


many respects the very best) of all the works of Camdes, will have ready 


the seventh and last volume of his superior work. This volume contains 


an historical commentary on tl *Lusiadas.” Besides these, 
there 


gens, of Porto, will issue a 


ther new editions of Camées’s works. The Jornal das Via- 
t lection of 


or new and complete colle 
Camées's lyric poems, preceded by an essay by Sr. Theophilo Braga, above 


“11 4 
will be « 


‘ Parnaso,’ 


referred to. A Lisbon publisher is preparing a * Bibliotheca Camoneana,’ 


or analytical list of all works, translations, etc., of the great poet and his 


productions. Some new translations will also commemorate this literary 


jubilee. ‘The seventh complete English version has just reached 


the Government Printing-office at Lisbon; it is by Mr. Robert I’french 
Duff. A German translation of allthe lyric poems of Camdes, by Dr, Wil- 
helm Storck, of the University of Miinster, has also appeared, as well as 


a ‘Critico-biographical Study’ of the poem and poet, by Dr. Karl von 


Reinhardstoettner, Polytechnic School of Munich, Dr. Robert 
Avé-Lallemant, for 


will soon 
with 


resident of Rio de Janeiro, 


Poet of Portugal.’ 


many vears a 


issue his essay amfes, the greatest 


Hermann s publish 


Foltz, of Leiy zig, for | 


sbon will consist of lectures on the Sth, 


—The 


9th, and 10th of Ju 


public festivals at L 
» upon the historical, philological, literary, and phi- 
losophical aspects of Camdes and his works. These lectures will be under 
or Royal Academy of 


the AUSPICES of the “Curso Si perior de 


i i t 


Lettras,” 
ceedings will be published soon afterwards 


The pre 
Printing-cffice, from Portuguese-cast type and bome- 


Letters of Portugal 


at the Government 











SOS 


made pape In the city of Porto, on the same days, there will be, be- 
des lectur dramatic representations of new pieces dealing with the 
biects of tl Liuisiadas * and of Camdes’s lif Several statues of the 
poet are to be unveiled in various Portuguese cities, and the National 
M will have dy a large commemorative medal of gold and bronze. 
Che Brazilians, whose language is the Portuguese, are not behind in 
preparations to pay homage to the greatest poet of their literature. 
he cornerstone of the new library building of the *‘Gabinete de 
Lait iva,” in Rio de Janeiro, will be laid on June 10. T facade of the 
building is to be in the ** Manueline™ style, which was current at the 
time of Dom Emmanuel, the Portuguese sovereign when Brazil was dis- 
overed, The interior of the library, which is intended to accommodate 
100,000 volumes, has been designed mainly by an American architect of 
this city. The **Gabinete” has already 60,000 volumes. Its directors 
are preparing a centenary edition of the * Lusiadas,” followed by a 


Vocabulary by Sr. 
th 

has also ordered a new steel portrait of Camwes, to be awarded as a prize 

to the 


during the vear LSS0, 


Adoipho ¢ oelho, of Porto. one of the best living au- 


thorities on philology of the Romance languages. The * Gabinete” 


best scholars the public schools of 
The 


of Paris, will publish in that city a philosophical study on the poet. 


both Brazil and Portugal 
srazilian writer, Miguel de Lemos, a resident 


The 


sume *‘Gabinete” of Rio will publish an ¢d/tion de luxe of the lyric 
poems, and has ordered a bust of Camdes and three hundred large com- 
memorative medals. A great musical festival will be held at Rio de 
Janeiro by the Portuguese mves/ro, Arthur Napoledo, with an orchestra 


All the 


receptions, etc., 


four hundred and fifty strong. Portuguese societies of Rio will 
which 


but will take place on the Sth-10th of June. 


unite in a series of 


fy) 
iu 


lectures, have not vet been 


iV «lee ided upon 


GRAYS RELIGION AND SCTENCE.* 


i Fk readers of * Darwiniana’ will know what to expect of this voh 
is They will find the same frank 


plicity of style, the same intermingling of free scientific investigation 


hives 


d will not be disappointed. slin- 


and tender religious reverence, and in the abstruser metaphysies of the 


theme the same points of weakness. 
the failure of the 


it. He 


Dr. Gray does not hesitate to admit 
osmogony of Genesis, and indeed is not greatly con 


cerned over thinks it of little importance that it is now shown to 


be « compilation of untrustworthy primeval tradition, so long as we can 
see that it is unpregnated with ideas that the world will never outgrow. 


‘“ Por 


heave! 


its fundamental maker of 


and of all things visible and invisible—a declaration 


note is the declaration of one God, 
and earth 
which if physical science is unable to establish, it is equally unable to 
overthrow.” The old doctrine of distinct species, separately created by 
special divine fiat, ** died 1 royal death with Agassiz,” its last great sup- 
porter. ‘I am not aware,” 


tific upholder,” 


he says again, ‘‘ that it now has any scien- 
Nature is seen to have been an unbroken series of forms 
without a break even between plant and animal, or animal and man. 
And one of the great laws of its growth Darwin has established. Natu- 
ral selection by competition in the struggle for life is no longer to be 
treated as a hypothesis, or 


law - 


even asa theory; it has become established 
‘It isa truth—a catena of facts and direct inferences from facts.” 
‘Taken in its fullest sense [it] is the only one known to me which can 
be called a real cause [of development] in the scientific sense of the term. 
Otber modern hypotheses assign metaphysical, vague, or verbal causes ” 
this one is scientific, and certain. ‘*‘ There is no doubt that natural selec- 
the open question is, What do its operations amount to ?” 
Will it explain th 


tion operates; 
rise from the simplest to the highest form? Given 
the variations in birth, it shows satisfactorily how the best forms are pre- 


served; but what law produces the variations ? 

Here we come upon Dr, Gray’s principal point of difference with Mr. 
Darwin, who regards these variations as the slight modification which 
varving external circumstances produce in the delicate process of the 
transmission of parental traits by inheritance, and finds no evidence of 
any tendency to vary in any one special direction more than another. 
the other hand, thinks that there is evidence of a special 


iry in certain directions (upward directions, we gather), in- 


Dr. Gray, on 
tendency to \ 
dicating some undiscovered and perhaps undiscoverable natural law gov- 
erning them. It weuld be interesting to know what the evidence is on 
which he relies, and whether it is anything more than the tendency of 
planis which have once sported in some respect to continue their roving 

*‘ Natural Science and Religion. Two lectures delivered to the Theological School 


of Yale College By Asa Gray.’ New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1880, 8vo, 
pp 111. 


‘The Nation, 


| it shows this divine action in a satisfactory way. 
convincing power, for it merely exhibits in an imperfect manner the 


invariable property of matter. 
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in this unsettled direction. It is but a short time since it was held by 
very eminent naturalists that there was an unconquerable tendency in 
just the opposite direction from that in which Dr. Gray sees it, namely, 
to revert to the specific type. It would probably require a far larger 
amount of evidence to convince naturalists now of any such inscrutable 
tendency as this other one which our author hopes to find. The law of 
development is reasonably complete and adequate without this unknown 
factor ; and tendency theories, though very pretty, are apt to be mis- 
leading, either in theology or science. 

Whether there is or is not any such tendency, Dr. Gray does not sug- 
gest any supernatural interposition in regard to it. As a Christian he 
believes in divine control of the universe, but he thinks that it is by 
natural means under natural laws that the divine power works. We 
have no doubt (though it is not anywhere clearly stated) that his belief 
is that which has satisfied the greatest minds in all ages, the trust in an 
eternal first cause underlying all change, an infinite substance informing 
all phenomena. Giving up special providences he can still believe in the 
jeing on other grounds, and, secure in the light of a higher revela 
tion, calmly abandon all the attempted arguments fram nature, content 
with the 


divine 


‘assurance that if we bring the idea of God to nature we may 
find nature wholly compatible with that idea,” and what we lose in di- 
rectness we may gain in breadth and depth. This is, we are sure, the 
true reconciliation of religion and science, leaving science untrammelled 
and religion unalloyed. It is time that the loose talk about the Darwin- 
ian theory as a fanciful speculation of evil-disposed scientists was ar- 
rested ; and while the present confusion of mind on the subject exists 
it can hardly be too often or too plainly set forth. Here we should 
like to leave these lectures ; but there are one or two points where the 
author’s usually clear sight fails him, and he turns longingly back to- 
wards the abandoned land. Thus we find him towards the end quoting 
with approval Balfour’s argument for supernatural interference in earthly 


affairs and treating it as a true scientific cause, an argument which it is 


quite impossible to reconcile with the fundamental! principle of medern 
science, that every event has and has ever had its adequate physical con- 
sequent, every natural effect its preceding natural cause, since the begin- 


ning. Indeed, in one passage our author seems to dispute this principle 
itself. Taking this in connection with his avowed belief in miracles it 


would seem that if we gave it its full weight it would destroy all the 
force of the argument which the lectures were written to set forth. 
Then, too, we find him unwilling to relinquish the argument of design, 
though he is not at first quite confident of its strength, and has himself 
Let us look at this more in detail. 

We may separate the thinkers whom this celebrated argument from 
the natural to the supernatural can affect into three classes, and we shall 
then see that it affects them in different ways, but has no real validity for 


shown its uselessness. 


_ any ofthem. The first is the party of the extreme Right, the orthodox con 


servatives who have not relaxed in any way their old faith, and look upon 
geologic remains or scientific observations that conflict with the Holy Writ 
as misunderstood or deceitful. They see everywhere in life the traces of 
direct divine intervention, and physical laws become of little importance 
in comparison, The cause they look for is the first cause, and the un- 
broken chain of scientific antecedent and consequent they cannot tole- 
rate. The Paleyan proof of providential design is grateful to them, for 
But it can have no 


great probability of an intelligent supervision which they were perfectly 
sure of at starting. It is a mere illustration—nothing more. It is an 


. example of the internal consistency of a scheme which it cannot do any- 


thing of itself to establish. 

At the other extreme the party of the Left, the scientific materialists, 
have other objects and other methods. What they seek is the physical 
attributes of matter, the order of the succession of its phenomena, and 
they have nothing to do with supernatural causes. A natural law is to 
them not the edict of a divine ruler, but a convenient statement of some 
They look upon matter as self-existent, 
endowed with a few simple properties of attraction and repulsion, of 


| direct or vibrating motion, of chemical, crystalline, or organic combina- 





tion, and assert that, these being possessed, the whole universe as we know 
it must necessarily result; and they refuse to go any further, regarding 
ali spiritual insight or revelation’as entirely beyond their ken. It was 


against this class that Paley aimed his thesis, and it is against this class 


now that Dr. Gray and the Conservatives seek to employ it. But they do 
not fully realize the change since Paley wrote, and the great accession of 
strength that the theories of evolution of Lamarck, and Darwin and 
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Haeckel have brought to the materialists. We pointed out more than 
three years ago, in reviewing ‘ Darwiniana,” how Paley, with his consum- 
mate powers of logical analysis, had anticipated the possibility of just 
such a scheme of evolution, and had recognized that against it his argu- 
ment would fail, but had rejected it as unproved. 
has become the head of the corner, and we must accept the consequences 
he foresaw. 


Now this evolution 


We have explained away the complexity of adaptation, for 
which no other theory than that of special divine arrangement would 
account, and shown how it must arise from the simple qualities known 
to inhere in matter. With this the design argument fails, much in the 
same way that the argument from supernatural interference at the end of 
each geological period fails before evidence that these periods did not 
end in the supposed cataclysm of destruction, but in quiet transformation 
into their successors under unvarying natural laws. It is not enough to 
reply that this is only transferring divine action to the beginning, for 
the materialist denies any such beginning, or, admitting it, says that the 
creation of these few attributes does not show any foreknowledge or in- 
telligence or continued existence. A most powerful weapon of attack 
upon the unbeliever is thus lost, but, as Dr. Gray himself has pointed out, 
this need not shake our own belief, which has very different support. 
Between these extreme schools lies the third—the moderate party to 
which Dr. Gray really belongs, notwithstanding the shortcomings we 
have noted. These thinkers combine the view of science of the extreme 
Left with the intuition and revelation of the extreme Right, and unite 
them harmoniously by aking each supreme in its own provinee. They see 
in nature invariable law, and study it for that law, but they unite with it 
the higher knowledge of the eternal lawgiver and the spiritual life. They 
look to science for secondary causes and no other, and to religion for 
primary causes and no other. In their practical conduct of life religion 
may still give the vivifying emotion, while reason furnishes the guiding 
They ean afford to let the scientific part of the Bible go, as Dr. 
(tray says, for the essence that gave it life remains. But to them the de- 
sign argument is worth least of all, for it not only involves intelligent 
creation with complete foreknowledge and fore-ordination to bégin with, 


rules, 


The Nation. § 


} 


and so reduces the argument to the inevitable circle; but it violates the | 


elementary principle of combination by which alone these thinkers are 
able to unite the tenets of schools so diverse—the principle of confining 


each of the two elements of the union, science and religion, strictly to 


its own sphere, within which it is free from interference or control. It 
is thus of no use to anybody, and belongs in the museum of antiquated 
weapons of logic, for which theology can give us so many specimens. 
It is hardly necessary to notice Dr. Gray’s surely hasty remarks about 
selting up the design argument, notwithstanding its shakiness, in or- 
der to meet a belief in chance. There is no more chance about the 
one theory than the other. 
dental than special variation. The most out-and-out materialist is as 
free from this charge as Dr. Gray himself. We do not recall the 
writings of any modern materialis' of importance where fortuity is put 
forward as a cause. Their belief is ugly and barren enough as it is with- 
out attributing to it absurdities like this. Their extreme position is, in- 
deed, from a logical point of view invulnerable, like the extreme position, 
whether Calvinistic or Catholic, on the other side. But if the instinets 


All directioned variation is no more acci- | 


revolt against the imprisoning walls of both extremes there is but one in- | 


termediate position that can be safely held—that union of each in its own 
field which we have described. Not that this true medium involves per 
se any particular scientifie theory or religious faith. The holder of it 
may accept or reject the meteoric theory of stellar evolution or Dr. Gray's 
undiscovered law directing variations, but he must do it for scientific not 
religious reasons. He may believe or disbelieve in Swedenborg’s view of 
God’s downpouring love and knowledge, or Spinoza’s demonstration of 
the divine unity, or Tertullian’s doctrine of the Trinity, but he must do 
it on purely religious not scientific grounds. This is the elementary law 
of their combination, and this our author does not fully realize. 


SMITH’S GLADSTONE.* 


}HEN a book like this is published in the United States about an 


\ 


fined as to render the task of analysis and criticism simple. 
paign life” with us plays a well-recognized and important part in the 
economy of politics, and is seldom supposed by any one familiar with 
these to have any relation either to literature, history, or biography. But 


A ** cam- 





**The Life of the Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L., ete. 
By George Barnett Smith." New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1880. 


American statesman its character is from the outset so clearly de- | 
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for many reasons the production of * campaign lives” has never recei' 
much sttention from English politicians. It is the 
Presidential 


necessary with us. 


riginal obseurity 
that 
When a convention has nominated some local po 


candidates 


so many makes campaign biography s 
tician as the candidate for President, the very unfamiliarity of the wor 
at large with the name and exploits of the great man makes it necessar 
that the facts should be published, and it is a natural and inevitabl 
result that some friend of the candidate. 
should come forward and tell the 


In 


who their ** standard-bearer ” was: how, it 


gifted with literary fluen 


thrilling stery in a volume of 


venient size, shape, and price. no other way would the party know 
a Republican, he volunteet 
with one of the first regiments that left his native State. took early ground 


in favor of abolishing slavery, and during the period of reconstruction n 


wavered in his support of equal rights; or how, if a Democrat, he has sit 


his school-days on every proper occasion maintained that * ours isa gov 
ment of divided powers,” and that the only safe course is to abide by those 
fundamental principles of constitutional law handed down to us by Jeifer 
son and expounded by Silas Wright and other great men. No such neces 
as this, however, exists in England. The foremost Engiish politicians are 
not the products of nominating conventions and the “unit rule. Th 


’ 


are men who have been constantly before the public leaders of 
of C 
best part of their lives, and whose careers and opinions are t 
well known. of Mr. Gladstom 


Washington m | 


iis 


Government side or the Opposition in the Hlouse ommons during 


wroudcniy 
**Campaign lives” 
are as much out of place as a campaign life of 
would have been. 

Nevertheless, Mr. George Barnett Smith's volume—thoug 
repels the idea in his preface that his biography has any ** polemical cha 
racter ”"—seems to have many of the qualities which in this country mar 

Th pe 
ously apparent in his final chapter, devoted to the * persor 
tics” of Mr. Gladstone. It is the peculiarity of 
that he is not at all content with showing that his subject is a great may 
he must show that there are no bounds to his greatness, 


a book out as a campaign biography. is is perhaps most consp 


lal characteris 


the campaign biograph 


The pen of 
Mr. 
Mr. Gladstone that *‘in almost every movement of the age he has been 


campaign biographer is, in fact, that of the enthusiast. Smith says of 
participant, whether that movement be social, scientific, philanthrop 
political, or religious: while at some point or other his sentiments 


(pio 


un 
sympathies have impinged upon those of every class in the state” 7 
He immediately adds, with a curious combination of climax and hathos, 
**the ex-premier is not only the most versatile orator, the most brilliant 
debater, and the foremost member of Parliament of his age, 
eminently a Christian statesman.” We might add 
extracts to show what sort of a biographer Mr. Smith is; 
The book 
It does give in a tedious 
form the main facts of Mr. Gladstone's lift 
found elsewhere and found in a better state. 


but is pr 

numerous othe 
but if 4 
unfair to his subject to quote them a whole is 


not ; 


successful performance. and uninterestin 
but the materials are all to be 

With regard to the Crimear 
nothing could well be worse than Mr. Smith’s statemen! 
of the causes which led to it. His account of the quarrel over the Hol 


Places is summed up in the following sentences : 


war, for instance, 


‘* The difficulties whie! 
had arisen with respect to these places already threatened disturbance 
the peace of Enrope, and they were the primal origin of the ensuing ws 
France and Russia were, at this period, at daggers-drawn with regard > 
the question of ecclesiastical privileges at Jerusalem. Upon this parti 
lar difference England was bound to admit that Russia had right on 
side : but by and by the rift widened.” 
Gladstone’s life 
treme importance. 


In any critical account of M 
the Crimean War and his relation to 
At the time of the last Russo-Turkish war his 
mies insisted that his attitude of friendliness toward 


it would be of ex- 
Russia was incon- 
sistent with his support of Turkey in 1853 ; Mr. Gladstone repelled the 
charge, on the ground that on both occasions he upheld the interests of the 
public law of Europe against a Power which was threatening to infringe 
it. In order to understand either the accusation or the reply it is « 
tainly necessary to have a clear statement of the facts of the case before 
us; but such a statement Mr. Smith is far from giving. 

It is a strong proof of Mr. Gladstone's force of intellect and character 
that even the dulness of Mr. Smith's pages is not able to efface it. Even 
from the stupidest chronicle the reader gets the impression of a great. 
man, of a man whose name will live in the history of his country as that 
of the greatest political leader of our day since Palmerston. It is perhaps 
too soon to compare him with English public men of other generations, 
but for the formation of a general impression as to the sources and mean 
ing of his influence and career the materials are ample. His politi- 








‘The 


al care period in which the English constitution, 
English law, and English society have passed thr izh changes pet 
haps more momentous than have occurred in any other fifty years of 
tory of the country, and it is not unfair to say that these changes 

been themselves reflected in Mr. Gladstone’s own life. To Say 

that he began life as a Conservative but feebly indicates the change 
in his opinions which the progress of events has produced. Mr. Glad- 


ry 


was born in 1809, and was surrounded by extreme Conservative 
influences down to the time of his entry into Parliament in 1832. His 
of Canning. He was 
a time when the example of France had brought liberal prin- 


father was a Liverpool merchant and a friend 
educated at 
iples into discredit throughout Europe, and particularly in England. 
He obtained his seat in Parliament in 1832 through the influence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, on the invitation of the Red electors of Newark. Th 
questions put to him en the 


hustings by hostile voters carry us back 


vividiy to the period of the Reform Bill and the anti-slavery agitation. 
‘**Whether his father was not a deal r in 
What state of things did he wish to return 
to? and cught a man to be put to death for forgin 


for killing his fellow-creature?” Mr. 


One of these questions was, 
human flesh?” Another was, * 
ca £1 note the same as 
Gladstone’s address to the electors 
of the borough warned them generally against ‘‘ that unenquiring and 
indiscriminating desire for change amongst us, which threatens to pro- 
duce along with partial good a melancholy preponderance of mischief,” 
vhether with or with- 


and specifically opposed immediate emancipation, \ 
early principles and inherited habits of 


out compensation. Of the 
thought which led to the 
trace remains in 1880, and Mr. 


expression of such opinions in 1852 not a 
Gladstone is to-day the leader of a 
party which in early life he looked upon with the most extreme suspicion 
and distrust 
fact in Mr. 
opinions is one of the most common political phenomena. 


This change is perhaps the most interesting psychological 


Gladstone’s life. A change from liberal to conservative 
It is even fre- 
quently said by political writers that the advance of years of itself tends 
to make al! mature politicians conservatives, just as youth tends to make 
every one a radical. But in Mr. Gladstone’s case we have an ardent 
young ‘ory converted, and not very early in life either—for down to the 
time of Sir Robert Peel’s death in 1850 he remained a Conservative, at 
least so far as party connection went—to liberal epinions, his attachment 
to which appears to have increased as time has gone on. 
stated in a striking way within a year or two the difference between his 
early and his present attitude of mind. 
1878 he said: 


In aspeech made at Oxford in 


**] think that the principle of the 
liberty and of the people, only qualified by fear ; but I think the policy 
of the Liberal party is trust in the people, only qualified by prudence. 

. I am not in the least degree conscious that I have less reverence 
for an tiquity, for the beautiful, and good, and glorious charges that our 
ancestors have handed down tous asa patrimony to our race, “than I had 
in other days when I held other political opinions, I have learnt to set 
the true value upon human liberty, and in whatever 1 have changed, 
there and there only has been the explanation of the change.” 

This, however, is rather a statement of the result than an explanation 
of its causes, 

But a more remarkable fact even than the change in quesiien with 
regard to Mr. Gladston: 
insincerity, although all his later convictions are at war with those of the 
party to which he bel 


never really dou! 


is that he has never been seriously accused of 


vitterest enemies have 
ted the honesty of his profession 


onged in early life. His t 


advocating doctrines which he does not at heart believe in. Indeed, the 
view taken of him by those who sympathize least with his tone of mind is 
that he has rather too much conscience than too little. 
description of him by the historian of the Crimean War was onee thought 
by hostile critics to present a very acute analysis of his character: 


** Tf he was famous for the “4° ndor of his eloquence, for his unaffected 
piety, and for his blameless life, he was celebrated far and wide for a more 
than common liveliness of conscience. He had once imagined it to be 
his duty to quit a Government, and to burst through strong ties of 
friendship and gratitude, by reason of a thin shade of difference on 
the subject of white or brown sugar. It was believed that if he were to 
comeanny even a little sin, or to imagine an evil thought, he would instantly 

‘raign himself before the dread tribunal which ine him-within his 
own bosom; and that, his intellect being subtle and microse opie, and de- 
lighting in easuistry and exaggeration, he would be like ly to give his soul 
a very harsh trial, and treat himself as a great criminal for faults too 
minute to be visible to the naked eyes of laymen. His friends lived in 

dread of his virtues as tending to make him whimsical and unstable; and 
he practical politicians, perceiving that he was not to be depended upon 
for party purposes, and was bent upon none but lofty obs cts, used to 


He has himself | 


The following | 
| character. 


N ation. 


' stone’s character 
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look upon him as dungerous—used to 


a good man in the 


call him behind his back a good 
worst sense of the term.” 

This reputation for goodness and sincere devotion to ‘‘lofty objects,” 
which is perhaps in the long run the most valuable possession a popular 
leader can have, is undoubtedly the explanation of much of the success of 
his career. in the hot battle of English polities 
during the last fifty years would not have brought Mr. ¢ 
present commanding position had 
intellectual gifts. 
that it has passed 


Goodness, however, 
Gladstone to his 
not been reinforced by remarkable 
His genius as a financier has been so much dwelt upon 
into a commonplace. It may be worth while remark- 
ing, however, that he stands alone among financiers in making finance 
There is no branch of the ‘‘ dismal 
io even the educated man than finan- 
and the extraordinary power of Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
can perhaps best be judged by the fact that he has been able to 


when he touches it a popular subject. 
which is more unattractive 
cial administration. 


‘ ” 
science 


quence 
gather crowded audiences by speeches on a subject which usually drives 
them away. This power of imparting interest to a dry subject is, how- 
ever, With him by no means confined to finance. It seems to spring from 
a deep earnestness of disposition, which for the time colors every subject 
to which he turns his mind. Mr. R. H. Huttonin his sketch of Mr. Glad- 
stone has noticed this peculiarity: 

‘He cares even more than trades-unions for the welfare of the work- 
ingmen, more than the manufacturers for the interests of capital, more 
for the cause of retrenchment than the most jealous and avowed foes of 
Government expenditure, more for the spread of education than the advo- 
cates of a compulsory national system, more for careful constitutional 
precedent than the Whigs, and more fer the spiritual independence of the 
Church than the highest Tories.” 

This earnestness is perhaps the most fundamental trait of Mr. Glad- 
Whether it is in any way connected with his Scotch 
blood is a point which must be left to English criticism to settle. 

To turn to what the French would call the defects of Mr. Gladstone’s 


qualities, his lack of humor is almost a necessary correlative of his zeal. 


Conservative party is jealousy of | 


or suspected him of | 


“product of 


An instructive contrast might be drawn in this respect between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Palmerston. Palmerston was in nothing more thoroughly 
English than in his strong sense of humor, and the number of occasions 
on which he extricated himself from serious difficulties by means of it 
was very great. it was not the amiable cynicism of Lord Melbourne, 
founded on a genuine indifference, but the strong practical humor of a 
man of the world, who regards the immediate object in view of far greater 
importance than general considerations of abstract propriety and consis- 
tency, and looks upon all abstractions with a good-natured contempt. Mr. 
Gladstone has nothing of this feeling, and consequently we find him 
always anxious and always ready to express an anxiety that all the steps 
in his long and eventful career shall be consistent with each other and 
with his general views of public duty. As he has much zeal and lit- 
tle or no humor, so also his career has very little of that mystery 
which has often rendered the lives of politicians of a far less calibre at- 
tractive. His intellect is anything but simple; his character is simplicity 
itself. And that ‘‘casuistry”” of which his enemies accuse him is the 
both traits. The political acts of a great party leader are 
what mathematicians call the resultants of the combinations of his own 
aims and objeets with a vast variety of aims and objects of others with 
whom he is sometimes closely, at other times remotely, in sympathy. 
Mr. Gladstone’s aims and objects have always been singularly pure. 
Those cf his associates have been good, bad, and indifferent. Party 
leadership could hardly have been carried on by Mr. Gladstone except 
by the help of a little “‘casuistry.” In fact, we may almost say that 
‘*casuistry” has been the homage which his intellect has paid to his 


THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


Fie literature on German emigration to this country has received a 

valuable contribution in the volume recently published by Mr. 
Gustav Koerner, of Belleville, Illinois, late Lieut.-Governor of that State, 
and U.S. Minister to Spain under President Lincoln. The book is chiefly 


wre tee of short biographical notices of Germans who came over be- 


tween the years 1818 and 1848, and who have in some way or other dis- 
tinguished themselves. It is evidently the fruit of long personal expe- 
rience and of laborious research in a field where accurate information is 
not easily accessible. A large number of Germans in this country will be 





* ‘Das Deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, 1818-1848 
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sratified to find in it reliible data concerning the origin and _ history of 


en and families with whose names they have become more or less fami 


later generations also will refer with pleasure to these pages for the 


ories that are there preserved from oblivion. gut the chief and 
seneral merit of the work will be found to consist in its illustration of 
ihe rule, that in order to render the immigration of Germans profitable to 


themselves and to their adopted country they inust enter into American 
life as it is, willing not only to influence but also to be influenced by that 
specifically American civilization which had been developed before them 
That 


immigration is fulfilling the conditions of a satisfactory amalgamation 


y a population mainly of a different origin. the modern German 
with Americans hardly needs to be proved: it will, nevertheless, be inte 
resting also to Americans to trace the process, which is not always an 
easy one, through the varied history of individuals 

Nhe book is dedicated to Friedrich Kapp, of whose works on the earlier 


German immigration it forms a worthy continuation. During the fifty 


years between our Revolution and the end of the wars of Napoleon emi- 
gration from Germany had almost ceased. In the eighteenth century it 


hat been recruited chiefly from the poorest classes, who were driven 
ministers 
During the fifty 
years of cessation that German element had either become amalgamated 
with the English-speaking population or, where it continued to maintain 
, separate existence, had sunk into a low and stagnant life totally ent off 
from the development of the mother country, and at the same time not 
assimilated with the higher American life, its only product being that 
horrible jargon known as Pennsylvania Dutch. When, during the first 
quarter of this century, emigration began to revive, many undoubtedly 
were again driven across the ocean by misery, but the masses, and par- 
ticularly their leaders, showed what a great change their country itself had 
undergone during those fifty years. The idealistic clevation of sentiment 
bequeathed to the new generation by their literary heroes and philoso- 
phers had combined with the national feeling awakened by the crushing 
despotism of Napeleon. In this fiery furnace of national misfortune the 
German people were stirred to their depths, and their character received 
that purification and strengthening which has led to the political regene- 
ration of their country in our own day. 

We all know how slow was the process by which this goal ba: 


away by sheer misery, education being almost confined to the 
of the Gospel who accompanied or followed the masses. 


been 
reached. It was, however, in the minds of the educated classes from the 
beginning of that period, and it was this that gave its character to the 
new emigration. A host of young menAmbued with that spirit. baffled 
in their attempts at political improvement, and persecuted by blind re- 
actionary governments, joined the ranks of emigrants and became their 
leaders and pioneers. Comparatively few of them remained in the East- 
ern States; among these were, however, such men as Follen, Beck, and 
Lieber, who by their weight made up for the smallness of their number, 
A large proportion even of the educated German immigrants of that 
time had set their minds on agricultural pursuits, and followed the then 
rising tide of Eastern emigration to the fertile West. where, a natural 
instinct told them, their active spirits were to find a freer field than in 
the East. We gather from Mr. Koerner’s book, which naturally treats of 
this class of immigrants more fully than of others, that their first expe- 
rience was full of disappointments. Those who had dreamed of a Ger- 
man commonwealth had soon to awake to the impossibility of their 
plans. The ‘‘ Latin farmers” found the plough uncongenial and unprofit- 
able, and had to look for more suitable employment. For this the rapid 
infinx of population offered ample opportunities. A large number took 
to journalism, and laid the foundation of the German press, which under 
the succeeding emigration has gained such great influence in the coun- 
try. American politics promptly engaged their attention, and the nativ- 
istic tendencies of the Whig party drove them almost to a man into the 
ranks of the Democracy. This, however, did not prevent them from 
joining heartily in the war against rebellion, and from transferring their 
allegiance largely to the Republican side when the issues were changed. 
These German settlers in the West had the advantage over those re- 
maining in the East of growing up side by side with a new population, 
all settlers like themselves; but if they reaped’ the fruit of their labors 
sooner and more abundantly than the others, it musi be acknowledged 
that their success was merited by the manfulness with which they per- 
formed the service of pioneers for the succeeding larger immigration. 
The author himself, in spite of the meagre account to which his modesty 
has made him limit his own biography, stands forth as a bright example 
of the speedy transformation of the enthusiastic, educated German intoa 
useful and respected American citizen. The value of such examples will 
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appear all the greater when we consider that ny will probably for 
l ome furnish the 


a long time to « larg portion t immigration to th 
United States, and that the future characier of the American people 
must be to a large degree determined by that element. 


The author gives as his principal reason f under 
re vi w to the year 1848 the 


rary force brought over by the later immigration will be fully competent 


‘limiting the peric 


consideration that the greatly increased lit 


to perform the work for their own generation. We trust that this expe 


tation will be realized, but we regret that he has adhered so strictly to his 
resolution as to exclude notices of such men as Friedrich Kapp and Carl 
Schurz, both of whom came so near the limit that their lives would have 
mide a most appropriate conclusion, Not unnaturally, too, literary and 
political rather than professional prominence has determined admission 


to this biographical collection, so that we find, for example, 
the Wess¢ 


but a scanty 


notice of lhoefts of Boston, who did so much to introduce the 
homa@opathic practice in Boston and vicinity, and to give it a more nu- 


merous and respectable adherence, perhaps, than it commands in any 
other part of the country. Tothe same neighborhood, again, Spurzheim 
brought phrenology and won for it distinguished supporters ; and as he 
died there in 1832 and was buried at Mt. Auburn, he was, even if only 


the 
is omitted by 


reckoned as a 


entitled to be 


in the United States—yet his 


a bird of passage, constituend part of 
German ‘‘element” 
Mr. Koerner. 


The book is 


hame 


Written in pure and fluent German, showing but slight 
traces of Americanisms: it is furnished with a full index. and bears in- 
} 


) 1 ¥ 
ternai evidence 


of great accuracy in detail. 


RECENT NOVELS* 


‘Nana’ { the 


how 


noticing the first part of some weeks ago we spoke 


iy 

curious lack of verisimilitude which characterized it, and in the 
too lony, and 
of the scenes and incidents of 


complete work this is still more evident. The book is fat 
the second half contains little but iteration 
but the whole work is a mar- 


the first. These were monotonous enough, 


vel of tediousness, not even appreciably velieved by what appear to such 
critics as M. Louis Ulbach sops to salacity, but which we are inclined to 


His lac k 


times, and for imagi- 


think evidences of M. Zola’s uncompromising conscientiousness 


of humor is absolute, and indeed almost appalling a 


nativeness ut is notorious that he entertains a great contempt; conse- 


quently his hard-and-fast theory holds his genius in a subjection that has 





become servile. No theory can be applied in this way: @ fortiori one 
1? 
i 


in the teeth of all The 
‘Le Ventre de Paris,’ is handicapped rather than assisted 


which is uecepted notions merit of his better 


works, such as 
by his gospel of naturalism: they are able in spite of it, rather than because 


of it, in the 


first place, and, in the second, they are best when his imagina- 


ing itself from the fetters with which he does his 


tiveness suc ‘eeds in fre 


utmost to trammel it. But although this is true, and M. Zola has always 


negatively demonstrated the soundness of the apparent paradox that in 
false as unimaginative realism, it is due to ‘ Nana’ 


been so successful a positive demon- 


art there is nothing s 
to acknowledge that there never has 
siration of it hitherto. And such a sery deserves more than a pass- 
M. Zola announces 
utter a protest against 
aux Camélias,’ ‘ Marco,’ and ‘ Musette,’ which he 
procession of vice ” having a very pernicious effect upon ‘the imagina- 
’ effect of ‘Nana’ upon such imaginations 
not at all clear that it would be 
Its effect upon other than young girls—whom one would 


a rather defiant air that he 
uM 


Marion Delorme,’ ‘ La Dame 


ing recognition. with 
has endeavored to 
conceives as ‘‘a long 
tions of young girls.” The 
would certainly be different, but it is 
less pernicious. 
say might be left quite out of the question—would be in the highest de 
gree depressing and vicious if it were not for the antidote of incredibility 
Beside ‘ Nana’ one feels that ‘La Dame 
is essentially a veracious story; the exaggeration of the 


which it carries with it. even 
aux Camélias’ 
remancier optimiste is likely to be less misleading than that of the roman- 
cier pessimiste, for the former makes no such claims to reality as the lat- 
ter, and the reader is not asked to forego the corrective of, his own expe- 
ooks is that 





riences. The conclusion to be drawn from most of M. Zol 
the devil is far blacker than he is painted, and it is gratifying 
so overdoing the matter in ‘ Nana’ as to convince even the wayfarer%bat 
not even the devil can be of the unrelieved blackness with which hd is 
there endued. ‘Nana’ resembles a scientific treatise upon vice acting in 
vacuo ; the action of vicious forces in life is, of course, essentially modi- 
fied by friction of various kinds, and any novel that is really ‘‘ naturalic- 


*‘Nana. By Emile Zola. Translated by John Stirling.’ Philadelphia; T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 1880 
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tic’ will consider these. M. Zola has never done this, but has always 
employed his acute observation in the vivid depiction of details that 
give a great air of reality to his works, and go far to disguise the 
fact that 
sis. Here, however, the details themselves are so monotonous and so 
clumsily managed as to weaken rather than enforce the truth of what 

The one admirable thing in the 
Everything else is, to reverse the 
forth as to 


the essence of each of them is conceived as a scientific the- 


may fairly he called the argument. 
hook is the shallowness of Nana. 
at least is so set 


Every man who runs across 


ordinary phrase, too bad to be true: or 
leave an entirely false total impression. 
Nana is ruined, every incident in which she figures is of the dullest vul- 
garity; there is no revelry even that is not stupid, and no character that 
is not both vicious and brainless; and the implication that all this is a 
photograph of a very large part of human life becomes gradually absurd. 
In other respects than this of unveracity the probable verdict of all seri 
ous people, whether anchorites or men of the world, will be that it is a 
waste of words to consider it at any length. This is the almost unani- 
mous verdict of Paris, where the intricacies of its subject are pretty well 
understood, it may be assumed, and where the sensation it has made is 
perhaps explicable on the ground that M. Zola’s fame is great and well- 
earned, and which is always more or less excited over any literary event 
whatever. ‘Nana,’ in fine, is not worth reading, but every one who has 
been irritated by the extent to which the theory of ‘le naturalisme” has 
been carried will rejoice that it was written; it is a blow from which the 
cult of M. Zola will hardly recover. 

No romancer has enjoyed more of the contempt and ridicule of the 
** naturalists” than M. Octave Feuillet, the novelist of the Second Em- 
pire. Much of this ridicule he undoubtedly deserves; in such a book 
as ‘Onesta,’ to say nothing of reality, ‘‘we are not even in the world 
of literature, Matthew Arnold said of ‘Ilernani*; no writer of 
the most ultra romantic tendencies is more given to what Thackeray 
called ‘“ topsyturvyfication,” which, in spite of the graces of his style 
and the undoubted charm of many of his portraits, places him among 


” as 


the **minor” Freneh novelists. 
attractive about his work which makes ‘The Little Countess’ a re- 
freshing contrast to the writings of some of his harshest critics. Al- 
though it is not among the latest, it is in certain respects the best 
thing he has done, which is probably due to its slightness. M. Feuil- 
let inclines to melodrama, and in his more elaborate and ambitious 
efforts, such as ‘M. de Camors’—a kind of ‘Tom Jones’ of the Second 
Empire—it involves him in intricacies of ideas and feelings where it is 
quite impossible to follow him without protest against his artificiality. 
But ‘The Little Countess’ is distinctly a minor work; it is simple and 
genuine, and its scheme permits the writer to display all his cleverness, 
which great; his tact, which is considerable, and his workmanship, 
which is perfect. It is not a large enough thing to tempt his imagination 
to part with experience and observation, which is usually his main error: 
one may even suspect that the little Countess herself is a portrait, so 
sympathetically and distinetly is she depicted. There must have been 
not a few such products of the artificial and yet haphazard society of 
the Empire; the merit of the book is that it does not paint the manners 
of the period as illustrated in the conduct of a fiction of M. Feuillet’s 
somewhat sentimental imagination, but the effect of such manners upon 
a real and passionate nature. The dénouement is very pathetic, and 
though, us always, the hopelessness of the tragedy seems partly due to 
the author’s wilfulness, there is no slow musie to detraet from its im- 


is 


pressiveness. 

It is no small relief, however, to get into the realm of pure romance 
after sufficient doses of contemporary fiction, and we can heartily com- 
mend to all experienced novel-readers the ‘ Captain Fracasse’ of Gautier, 
which has nothing contemporary about it. It belongs to the category of 
‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister’—we are not 
sure that we ought not to add of ‘The Three Spaniards’ also. 
is, like that of all the old romance, not at all resident in scrupulous and 
laborious fidelity of local color and infinite detail, but in the truth of its 
general drift and purport. There are villains and heroes, and maidens 
and wenches, bravos and faithful old servants, ruined chateaux, castles 
with moats, old inns, highwaymen, expert swordsmen, actors, noblemen, 
soldiers, peasants, midnight and midday ‘duel:, encounters with ab- 





From the French of Octave Feuillet.’ 
1880. 
From the French of Théophile Gautier. 


‘The Little Countess. Philadelphia : T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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_ admirable traits of several well-known public men who are easily tos 
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Its reality | 
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ductors and bandits, gallantries, and, indeed, all the ingredients of +), 
old-fashioned romantic olio. There is a great deal of human nature in 
which the reader wholly given over to the modern novel may easily miss 
Heightened as its tone may seem to those who only think of Gautier as , 
**lapidary of chiselled verse,” its exaggeration is unfailingly artistic; th 
style fits the matter like a glove. It isa striking evidence of Gau: 
imaginative range, of his fulness and foree. It has about it an 
health and genial humor, of careless ease and absolute freedom, ' 


it 
is superb, A few figures, for example, are used over and ove 

a frankness which in another writer would betray poverty, but here on|\ 
augments the sense one has of a wealth of resources that renders pickii g 
quite needless. The hero is the amiable hero of Secor: 
more accentuated, perhaps. Nearly all the characters an 
The time is that of Louis XIII., and we imagiy 
Between the tw 


and choosing 
though a little 
vividly individualized, 
that the archaism of the book is accurate in the main, 
translations before us there is little choice; the first-named, howe 
omits entirely the intrigue between Leander .and the Marquise de 
yeres, and thus sacrifices a good deal of humor; this cannot bi 
regarded us over-squeamishness, as one of the chief characteristics of th 
book is that there is nothing low about it, and as long as they do not ex- 
purgate Fielding it is scarcely too much to demand of our publishers 
they should print such a masterpiece of literary art as ‘Captain Pra- 
casse’ as it was written, or else let it alone. 

‘The Return of the Princess’ is a short story in which the lif. 
harem in Cairo is portrayed by a young Egyptian princess who has |» 
educated in Paris, and thus views it through Western spectacles 
does very well, though how much reliance is to be placed upoi vi 
have to be learned elsewhere. As the story in itself is barely mor 
readable it will be seen that the book is not an important one. 

* Democracy ’ is called ‘an American novel.” but there are traces 
it of other than American handiwork. The attentive reader wil! be 
several minds about it; in parts it displays a thorough familiarity with 
‘** American institutions,” which in others seems so dissociated from ony 
native sympathy as to spring wholly from intimate and long observatio, 
from without. In saying that, as a whole, it leaves a general impr-s- 
sion such as the work of some clever Englishwoman long resident in ‘V9-)- 
ington and a practised writer, carefully revised and edited by an Ameri. 
can, might leave, it is not meant to hazard a guess as to its author, but | 
give a description of the book. It is written with enough skill to induce « 
wish that it were more skilful, its cardinal defect being that its iwo 
ments, the love story and the political satire, are not better blended 
first half is pretty dull reading, and the rest is of rather more interes! 
than that of the average novel. It is extremely unequal, and a littl: 0! i: 
from a literary point of view, ‘inscrutably vulgar,” to borrow 
its phrases. The story is of an attractive and educated young widow 
ther blas¢ée but fond of ‘* power,” who takes up her abode in Washin 
determined to learn what goes on behind the political curtain, and 
the movements of the wheels within wheels for herself. Though she ' 

a notion of reforaning all public abuses she is not much overdone 

same can scarcely be said for the Senator who tries to marry her, « 
whom she looks upon with great favor as a probable President and « 
adjutor in the work of reform, until she finds out that his hands 
soiled with bribery. Thereupon she throws him over, and it is hinter! 
some day marry a Virginia gentleman, who is spparently almo; 
only honorable person Washington contains, As it is the portray. 
Washington politics that the book evidently relies upon, 
is the love story that is interesting, it cannot be called a grea 
Nevertheless, there is much cleverness displayed in the 
cal part. The main difficulty is that it attempts too much. 
a comprehensive picture of the politicc-social life of Washington som 
thing is necessary beyond the depiction of a few types, such 
strong party-man, the civil-service reformer, the cultivated app!! 
for a foreign mission from Beston, the cynical diplomat from abroa: 
chattering woman lobbyist, and so on. These types, moreover, shou)! 
carefully and not loosely drawn. It is, for example, both loose «0° 
libellous to endue Senator Ratcliffe, from Peonia, Mlinois, with the .°as 
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nizable; the result is not a worse man than is conceivable, of course 
a type which either does not exist, or at all events does not figure i- 


| portantly. No amount of cleverness in making such a character cons! 


tent in itself and with its surroundings can make it a truthful type of “! 
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strong party-man of American politics. Ratcliffe confesses to ballot-box 
stuffing and to having been bribed, and glories therein because his action 
was for the good of the party. No one needs to be told that, however 
great the shamelessness of some of our public men, to represent such a 
man as the probable Republican candidate for President is a perversion 
which must detract from the force of any picture of American politics. 
Throughout the book the same error is made, and the reader who mis- 
takes it for portraiture will wonder how such a government can exist in 
the world, to say nothing of thriving. Onesidedness, however, is apt to 
defeat itself, and the effect of ‘Democracy’ will probably be slight on 
account of the obviousness of its bias and misinterpretation. Otherwise, 
and considering that it is as sensational in some regards as if it had a 
blackmailing intention, certain grave offences against good taste—wit- 
ness the caricature designed to represent the American President’s wife, 
and readily identifiable—might be seriously reprehended. All this part 
of the book is almost naively amateurish. 

In ‘ Louisiana’ Mrs. Burnett returns to her favorite scheme of ideal- 
izing the lower ten, not having made a marked success of her temporary 
aberration *‘ Haworth’s,’ in which there was only an attempt at the uncon- 
ventional marriage so dear to her heart. It must be admitted that she 
is at her best in her ingeniously varied versions of the story of Cinder- 
ella, and loses something of the dramatic force which characterizes these 
when she essays representation of any of the facts of life. Louisiana is 
a beautiful young girl whose life in North Carolina has been simple and 
placid until she meets Mr. Lawrence Ferrol, a highly-cultivated literary 
man from New York. She has never heard of Ruskin, or John Stuart 
Mill, or ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ or Worth; about Michael Angelo she is not 
sure, but is ignorant of ‘‘ what he did.” Nevertheless, after a complica- 
tion, in which Mr. Ferrol unwittingly affronts her by laughing at her 
father, who is an ultra North Carolina rustic with quaint ideas of gram- 
mar and homely notions about the fine-arts, she becomes Mrs, Ferrol and 
a great success in New York society. This last circumstance is, of course, 
told briefly, not portrayed. Mrs. Burnett is wise in always stopping as 
soon as her heroine is married, instead of attempting to interest us in the 
wedded bliss of educated men and beauties ignorant of etiquette, though 
possessed of noble natures and quick intelligences. She creates her own 
material and handles it very ably; the dialect, and indeed the charac- 
terization of Louisiana’s father, are excellent; the affection of the two is 
delightfully exhibited, and there is much real pathos in the story. One 
of the advantages ef a story written from Mrs. Burnett’s point of view 
is that one can be comfortably thrilled by its pathos, undisturbed by the 
distressing reflection that it has any typical significance. 

Miss Woolson’s stories have all been printed in the various magazines, 
but they have merit enough to deserve permanent preservation in their 
present form. 

‘The Heart of It’ alternates between the remotest wilds of the Sierras 
and a city of the Atlantic seaboard (presumably Boston), and is mainly 
noteworthy for the following original complication : Mr. Fred Heron is a 
young gentleman so ruined by opium-eating that he roams the world 
with every external appearance of a tramp, gets into a fight with a police 
man, and is sentenced therefor to sixty days in the House of Correction 
on ‘‘the island.” In the first hour of his incarceration there a very ele- 
gant young lady, Miss Carrie Dillaye, sails out of the female ward into his 
to be regaled with lemons by Mr. Heron, who, having found a balm in 
this fruit for his opium craving, administers the same for the brandy 
mania which is the young lady’s peculiar infirmity. Her thirst is in- 
herited, and though it seizes her only at very long intervals, a wicked 
stepmother has taken advantage of it to have her arrested and consigned 
to this retreat quite unknown to all her own relatives. Mr. Fred’s lemons 
prove so efficacious that the next day he hears ‘‘a soft, silvery, tremulous 
voice, and turning round, there was Miss Dillaye holding out to him a 
small, flat flask” (of brandy). ‘‘ Please, sir, if you'll only take it away 
from me.” ‘‘I’ll do that, Miss Dillaye; but you must do something for 
me at the same time.” Here he hands the lady his opium-pills for safe 
keeping. The pair, having made this neat exchange of their respective 
temptations, then enjoy such a ¢éte-d-téte as suggests that the facilities for 
flirtation afforded by a term in the House of Correction have been singu- 
larly overlooked hitherto. Nevertheless, beyond the release of one and 
the escape of the other unjustly incarcerated nothing comes of it all. She 
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marries not him, but his brother; and he not her, but her cousin. The 
reader, however, will, we think, conclude that this is ‘‘of no con- 
sequence.” 





Zoilogy for Students and General Readers. By A. S. Packard, Jr. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1879. Pp. 719. Large 12mo, iilus- 
trated.)—Our higher educational institutions have always needed a much 
better zodlogy than the market has yet offered—a work comparable to the 
several leading German hand-books by Thomé, Schmarda, Carus and Ge:- 
staecker, Troschel, Claus, Von Koch and Hayek. The book before us is a 
marked improvement on our other native zodlogies and a very important 
approximation toward satisfying the demands of teachers and students, 
but still te a considerable extent without adaptation to our actual wants 
and to the purposes for which it was intended. It forms one of the 
‘* American Science Series for High-Schools and Colleges,” while it bears 
the title : ‘* Zodlogy for Students and General Readers,” with a statement 
in the preface that it ‘*is designed to be used quite as much in the labora- 
tory or with specimens in hand as in the class-room.” Its appearance and 
typography are commendable, and it is further made attractive by being 
fully illustrated by about five hundred and fifty figures. ‘Me inverte- 
brates are not merely treated on a few pages at the end of the work, but 
the first half of the volume is devoted to them. In this respect, as in 
considering the animals in their order of gradual ascent from the lowest 
to highest, the plan of the more recent European systematic zodlogies is 
followed. ‘‘In working up,” says Prof. Packard, ** from the simplest forms 
to those more complex, it is believed that this is the more logical and phi- 
losophical method, and that in this way the beginner in the science can 
better appreciate the gradual unfolding of the lines of animal forms 
which converge toward his own species [converge is not exactly the word 
we should expect after unfolding]. Sutil, the learner is advised to begin 

with a specimen in hand, the description of a frog, in order that 
he may have a standard of comparison, a point of departure from which 
to survey the lower forms” (p. iv.) The work on the lower forms is too 
fine and difficult for beginners, for which reason it is best for the student 
to begin with the coarse anatomy, dissecting a cat, a frog, a fish, and so 


Ss? 


on, proceeding downwards by the analytic, anatomical method, and only 
afterwards, in his advanced course, te pursue the inverse order. 

On this account, and for other reasons, the book seems not adapted 
for beginners. It is too bulky for a first manual, or even for a text- 
book in the advanced courses of most colleges, and is disqualified for 
those commencing the study or for general readers by its lack of clear- 
ness of statement, technical description and illustration. The language 
is occasionally labored and wanting in perspicuity. Thus, the statements, 
‘*The primitive form of a cell, when without a nucleus or a nucleolus, is 
called a cytode” (p. 6), and ‘‘ first, epithelial tissue (Fig. 4), consisting of 
ceils of the most primitive form” (p. 7), together indicate that epithelium 
is composed of cytodes or non-nucleated cells, although the figure from 
Gegenbauer shows the contrary. ‘‘ Epithelial cells form the skin of 
animals” (p. 7); they constitute only a thin outer layer on what is re- 
garded as skin. “ Muscular tissue is also composed of cells. . . . From 
being at first oval, the cells finally become elongated and unite together 
to form the fibrille ; these unite into bundles forming muscular fibres 
. . . the cells forming the fibrille ” (p. 8); muscle fibre is unicellular, 
not having the complex, polycellular construction here set forth, and its 
development (Stricker, ‘Lehre von den Geweben,’ pp. 1227-8, Leipzig, 
1872) shows that it has no such method of formation. The explanation 
given above is a pure speculation, advanced as such by Schwann in 1839, 
and disproved by the observations of Koelliker and others (see Ranvier, 
‘ Traité d’Histologie,’ Paris, 1875). 

Many institutions will doubtless include this among their reference- 
books, a use for which 1t was apparently not designed. It is too deficient 
in matter on important topics and very unfortunately without exact refe- 
rences to the literature, while the index is far from complete. The same 
objections lie against it for class-use. The student should know just 
where to find the authority for the author's statements, or just where he 
may amplify his knowledge on special subjects. Laboratory work is pre- 
scribed without sufficiently describing the instruments and precise methods 
of manipulation, in default of which its accomplishment is impossible. 
The finer organs and histology are very much neglected, while even the 
large organs are often treated in a very brief manner, sometimes with 
mere mention and without an allusion to their important details. Thus, 
the student would not be enabled to distinguish many of the most com- 
mon tissues, and could learn from the anatomical descriptions almost 
nothing of those interesting aud important organs, the eyes of verte- 
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brates, or of the minute parts of their ears. 
instructive and entertaining to present something of the ‘* unfolding 
lines ” which the unequal development of these organs in the chief groups 
Yet in the chapter on this subject but 


It would, too, have been 


of the vertebrate series exhibits. 
hvee-fourths of a page 1s devoted to the comparative anatomy of ears, 
and the two und a half lines pertaining to those of vertebrates merely 
tate that they are ** two in number and occupy a distinct, permanent po- 
ion in the skull” (p. 642); while we notice the verbal mistake that the 
word ** eyes” occurs instead of * ears” in saying ‘*‘ The otocysts or sim- 
ple eyes of worms and mollusks are minute.” The author’s descriptions 
pp. 409, 417, 426, 429, 440) of the brains of fish-like vertebrates are so 
brief and incorrect that it would have been better to omit them entirely. 


” 


‘The illustrations, though numerous and mostly fair, are chiefly bor- 
rowed, and often not of the most suitable kind. More and better dia- 
crammatic, anatomical, and embryological illustrations of an explana- 
tory character are needed. Those made from nature expressly for 
this book, whether intended as pictures or diagrams, are very poor 
No representation of the bats, the cat-family (in spite of the strange 
eflizy labelied cat on p. 567), the dog-family, the salamanders, or the 
marsupials of our own country are given. Why not have figured the 
opossum as our typical and only exampie of the great foreign group to 
which it belongs, or our menobranchus as our most typical amphibian, or 
an American case-bearing moth and our mantis instead of the African 
insects related to these ? The four Cuvierian branches are divided into 
eight, including the seven branches founded by Leuckart and adopted in 
Karepe, and adding an eighth, unwarranted branch for sponges. The 
classification is not given beyond the classes except to characterize briefly 

me of the more important orders. European naturalists will be sur- 
prised to find the amceba-like animals in the group of Foraminifera, and 
that the author apparently does not yet entirely comprehend the mor- 
phology of sponge-individuals, as fully made out by Haeckel, but evi- 
dently regards as a single sponge what is really a group of budding in- 
dividuals grown together in one mass. In the systematic portion of the 
work considerable attention is given to the development and metamor- 
phoses of animals, but in the chapter especially allotted to this subject it 
is discussed in a very epitomized manner. Those who prefer their childish 
philosophy to that of science may regard the author as a very naughty 
wan for accepting and teaching evolution, to which he devotes a chapter. 





The Thea‘res of Paris. By J. Brander Matthews. With illustrations, 
ete. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1880.)—Some portions of this 
book have appeared in the Nation from time to time, and those who 
have read them will need no recommendation of it. Mr. Matthews has 
chosen a subject of great interest to most people, and he has the addi- 
tional advantage of knowing what he is writing about. The chapters on 
the Grand Opéra and on the Théatre-Frangais, the two most perfect es- 
tablishments of the kind in the world, are full of valuable details and 
statistics. Mr. Matthews’s appreciation of French actors and of French 
plays shows judgment and taste. Especially worth the notice of mana- 
gers and play-goers are his remarks upon the ** curse of the star system,” 
and the admirable get-up of a play at the Frangais, ‘‘ where the most in- 
significant parts are filled, if not by first-class actors, by persons whe 
lave studied long and know their business.” It is a question, on the 
other hand, whether patriotism or a desire to propitiate this public has 
not misied him when he doubts whether there are actors in France ‘ who 
in their respective lines are more richly gifted or better trained ” than 
some in the United States. We might admit the equality of ‘rich 
gifts,” but the better training is not to be had in this country. The 
French stage is excellent because the French audience has a cultivated 
taste; the French are born artists and critics. Our actors play too much 
to ‘the groundlings,” and sacrifice their art ‘‘to make the unskilful 
laugh.” No audience at the Francais, the Vaudeville, or the Gymnase 
would tolerate for a moment the tricks of attitude and of pronunciation, 
the face-making and the repetition of old gags and threadbare jokes, 
which seem always to bring down a New York house. An actor is per- 
haps not to be severely blamed if he gives ‘the quantity of barren spec- 
tutors” who make up nine-tenths of the house what pleases them, but 
this lack of cultivation and taste in the audience is a radical difficulty in 
the way of really good dramatic representations; and if we may judge of 
ourselves by the experience of our kinsfolk in England, it is a diffi- 
culty which it will take us a long time to overcome. 
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of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the Fy- 
ture State. By J. W. Redhouse, Esq., M.R A.S. (London: Triibner & 
Co. 8vo, pp. 61.)}—This little book—originally a lecture delivered before 
the Royal Society of Literature—is an instance of the animosity with 
which the wrangling between friends and foes of Beaconsfield’s Turkis!; 
policy has been carried even into the sphere of polite literature. The 
author, provoked by the circumstance that the Ottomans have been so 
much ** misrepresented of late by political hypocrisy, religious bigotry, 
and classical bias,” and deeming it ‘‘a sin and a crime” to spread such 
misrepresentations abroad ‘*thoughtlessly, wrongfully, mischievously, in 
ignorance of their erroneous nature,” undertakes the task of vindicating 
the Moslem subjects of the Sultan from two severe charges—namely, 
that they have no literature or poetry of their own, and that the faith of 
‘slam teaches them that woman does not possess a soul. The latter 
charge he endeavors to refute by quotations from the Koran, which may 
and may not appear conclusive, as is generally the case with quotations 
from sacred books. In regard to the former accusation he is more con- 
vincing and instructive, although wasting a good deal of his limited 
space on the reproduction of Turkish originals, and too much enthusiasm 
in extolling the Turks as equally eminent in poetry and war, if not also 
in science and politics. The particulars which he adduces in evidence 
are not without value and interest, in spite of his obvious exaggerations 
in generalizing statements; and some of the poetry introduced in trans- 
lations goes far to prove the main assertion that the nation so often and 
so mercilessly assailed by Christian bayonets and invective is not devoid 
of literary culture or poetic sensibility. The following poem, ‘The 
Mirror,” by Izzet Molla, appears to us the best of the small collection: 


** My mirror shows that matter’s forms are but a passing shade ; 
With its mute tongue it inculcates the truth that all must fade 
So purely bright. it takes no stain from glint of outward things ; 
My mirror thus may adumbrate the souls of virtue’s kings. 

As sage of old, my mirror’s sheen, proceeding from one Source, 
Expounds to me the mystic theme: All nature runs its course ! 

A candid friend. it ever proves its ore’s integrity ; 

The mirror pictures to my mind naught else but verity. 

For man’s inconstant moods and states, to praise or blame the spheres, 
Is folly ; not the mirror, ‘tis the face one loves. reveres. 

No trace remains for long from good or evil work of man ; 

The mirror’s still an emblem true for his life of a span. 

Like poct’s heart, confronted with a thing of beauty bright, 

His mirror instantly evolves a counterpart, of light.” 





The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. 
LL.D. With an introduction by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. In two volumes. 
With portraits by Jeens. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.)—Dr. 
Duff was a man of great energy, sincerity, and enthusiasm. His devotion 
to the missionary work in India was absolute, and within certain limits he 
was a practical reformer. His theology was stiff even fora Scotch Presby 
terian, and great was his alarm on account of the critical conclusions of 
Prof. Robertson Smith, as embodied in his famous article ‘* The Bible ” in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’; but he had the wit to see that an exclu- 
sively religious method of dealing with the missionary problem in India 
could only lead to narrow and unsatisfactory results. It was his idea that 
the religion of India must be undermined by general European culture, 
and the results of his activity, though sadly incommensurate with his zeal 
and sacrifice, were such as to justify him in his belief. At first, however, 
his new method met with decided opposition from his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors and employers in Scotland, and he was obliged to return there and 
argue his case before them. He did this with so much eloquence that it 
may be doubted whether Scotland has bad since Chalmers a preacher of 
so much power as Dr. Duff could easily have developed if all his strength 
had gone in this direction. 

Returning to India he resumed his work, not without serious resist- 
ance, but with a manful front for every antagonist. One of the most in- 
teresting episodes in the book is that relating to Rammobun Roy, the 
extent of whose divergence from the creed of Dr. Duff his biographer ob- 
scures as much as possible. He is fully persuaded that if Dr. Duff could 
have met Rammohun Roy when he was younger he could have made him 
into a Bengalee Luther. As it was, he was only a Bengalee Erasmus. Dr. 
Duff's visit to America and his labors in southeast Africa are of less iate- 
rest than his work in India. His dislike of Bishop Colenso is undis- 
guised. The best commentary on this is, perhaps, the Bishop’s attitude 
during the recent tronbles in Zululand. The two steel portraits by Jeens 
are exceedingly interesting, representing, as they do, the young and the 
old man. Dr. Taylor’s introduction is superfluous, It is simply intended 
to recommend the book to Dr, Taylor’s admirers. 


By George Smith, C.L.F., 





A Brief History of Roman Literature, for Schools and Colleges. Trans- 
lated and edited from the German of Hermann Bender, by E. P. Crowell 
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and H. P. Richardson, Professors of Latin in Amherst College. (Boston: 
Gion & Heath. Pp. 152.)\—This is a very excellent compendium of the 
history of Roman literature, well suited to the wants of those teachers | 
who wish a mere outline as a basis of study or lectures. Nor isit merely a | 
dry outline. By judicious selection of facts, and particularly by dismiss- | 
ing the least important authors with a mere mention—and some of them | 
with no mention at all—the author has found it possible to treat the 
great authors with a certain breadth and fulness. Horace, for example, | 
receives five pages, and Cicero twelve. What is of more importance (the | 
history of literature being too often regarded as nothing but a history of 
} 
| 
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during a life of eighty-three years of unparalleled success in his career, 
hardly ever experienced the bitterness of a disappointment, uttered these 
entirely untrue words, which have been quoted, or rather misquoted, hun- 
dreds of times by persons of unsound digestion or suffering from a tempo- 
rary and petty affliction. There is a very pure and kindly motherly spirit 
in these essays ; they are addressed to women, and will no doubt afford a 
certain amount of superficial instruction and light entertainment to some 


readers, 








, P P > i *.* Publishers will confer a favor by al:icrays marking the price of their beoks on the 
authors), the properly historical chapters are admirable, containing in a . diate 
very small space a good sketch of the growth of the Roman mind in its 
relations to literature. There is a good index and a very useful chrono- 
logical table of Roman authors (classified) at the end of the book. The 
translators also have added a number of references to English and Ameri- 
can books. 
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Author. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. Gazetteer of the UH orld. ee ee 
ARSONS & SON i i 
P. vactic al Ki evaimics for SHa- A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 
Dictionary ot the World. Cisse J 2 Ti lushi lV ; 
jens, Get Sei Een otenten. ictionary o or Kissena Nurseries. Flushing, N. Y. 


Cory’s Guide to Modern Hris- 


Part I., 1815-1830. 8vc, $2 


Democracy: An 


16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. 


tory. 


American 
Novel. 

Gautier’s Captain lvacasse. 
16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. 


Cox’s Popular Romances of 


the Middle Ages. 


Mrs. Brassey's 


Storm in the East. 
$3 50. 


Large 12mo, $2 2s. 


Sunshine and 


With 114 illustrations and 2 maps. 8vo, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New Tenn. 


Vitalized Phosphates : 
A Brain and Nerve Food. 


fHIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE 
IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE- 
GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX 
BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


It strengthens the digestion and restores to the brain and 
nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease, 
worry, or overwork, It revitalizes weakly children. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail $1. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York 








CONTAINING NOTICES OF 
OVER 125,000 PLACES, 

WITH RECENT AND AUTHENTIC INFORMATION RE- 
SPECTING THE COUNTRIES, ISLANDS, RIVERS, 
MOUNTAINS, CITIES, TOWNS, ETC., IN 
EVERY PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 

New Edition, Revised, entirely Re- 
constructed, and greatly Enlarged. 


thoroughly 


One volume imperial octavo embracing 2478 pages, bound in 
library sheep, $10; half-Turkey, $12; half-Russia $12. 


Since the publication of the first edition of Lippincort’s Pro- 
NOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD vast strides have been made 
in geographical knowledge, both by means of extensive explora- 
tions in the Old World and by the settlement and development of 
the New. So great have been the recent changes in many parts of 
the world that it has been found necessary, in the preparation of 
the present isgue, to reconstruct the work entirely, in order to 
eliminate from its pages the names of many places which after 
a temporary existence have been abandoned; to include the 
vast number of places which have either entirely sprung up since 
the issue of former editions or have of late, by their growing im- 
portance, become entitled to a notice in the work ; and to renew 
the descriptions of those older cities and towns whose enterprise 
and progress have outrun the accounts hitherto given of them. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that with these facilities at 
command, coupled with some five years of diligent labor on the 
part of the editors in the preparation of the volume, a work has 
been produced that shall not be found unworthy of the patronage 
so liberally bestowed upon the earlier editions. 

Over fifty thousand dollars (§s0,000) have been expended upon 
the production of this edition, the largest amount, it is believed, 
ever invested in the issue of any one unillustrated volume. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 


PUBLISHED BY J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 





ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN, 


The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday trom 
Bremen Pier, toot of Third Street, Hoboken. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN 


First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60. Steerage, $30, 
Steerage Certificates, $28. 


NOTICE. 


Steamer HABSBURG, Capt. R. Ringk, will sail as Extra 
Steamer on WEDNESDAY, May 12, 2 P.M., taking First-Cabin Pas 
sengers only 


Prepaid 


For Freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGEntTs, 
2 lament Green 


Nex ! | Engli sh Books 


At 25 cents to the Shilling, 


t of price of publica 


Sent, post- paid, direct trom London, on receij 
st-office order 


tion in bankers’ draft, currency, or px 


The recent Custom- House and Post-Office Circulars permit all 
printed matter to be mailed to the Ur te i States with safety and 
economy, and the duty, if any, to be collected trom addressees 

Stevens's Priced List of nearly soo Er 1g sh, French, and German 
Periodicals, with fuller Announ cement for supp lying books by mail 
or freight, is distributed gratuitously by every public library in the 
United States, by Tice & Lyne ch, 2444 Pine Street, New York, and 
B. F. STEVENS, Amencan Libr: ary and Literary Agent, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, Engiand. 


I. W. CHRISTE: R, N, 
Foreign Bookseller and Importer, 180 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The principal publications ef Quantin, Charpentier, Dentu, 
Didot, Hachette, Calman Levy, etc., on hand ; also complete sets 
of Tauchnitz’s collection of British authors and Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. New publications received trom Paris and 
Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. 


LL PUBLISH APRIL 24: 


I, 
Memoirs of Napoleon, his 
Court and Family. 





By the Duchess p’ABRANTES (Madame Junot). 
New edition. In two vols. 12mo, cloth, | 
} 
price 53. | 
The interest the first Napoleon and his Court, which has 
recently been so stimulated by the ‘Memoirs of Madame de Re- 
musat, has induced the publishers to reissue the famous ‘ Memoirs 
of the Duchess d’Abrantes [hese memoirs, which hitherto have | 
appeared in costly 8vo volumes, are now published at a much | 
lower price, to correspond with the De Remusat 12mo volume 
Ihe work at the present juncture will be read with profound atten- 
tion, especially as it presents a much more favorable portrait of the 
great Corsican than that limned by Madame de Remusat. 


II 


A Short Life of Charles 
Dickens, 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM IIIS LETTERS. 
By H. Jones, author of ‘ Ma- 
caulay: His Life, his Writings.’ 

Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 


CHARLES 

** Handy- 

Volume Series.” 
60 cents. 

The work is an attempt to give, in a compact form, such an ac- 
count of the life of Dickens as will meet the requirements of the 
general reader. Liberal extracts are made trom the letters of 

Jickens, in order that, so far as possible, he may depict himself 
and tell his own story 


Il. 


Stray Moments with Thack- 
evay. 


HIS HUMOR, SATIRE, and CHARACTERS. 
Being Selections from his Writings, pre- 
faced with a few Biographical Notes. By 
WituramM H. Ripeinc. “ Handy-Volume 


Series.” Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
The writings of Thackeray abound with delighttul little essays 
and incisive bits of satire and humor, many of which in this volume 


have been brought together as a sort of literary banquet ot Thacke- 
ranian titbits 


The Longer Epistles of Paul. 


Viz.: Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians. 
By the Rev. Henry Cow tes, D.D. One 
vol. r2mo, cloth, price $2. 





The Elementary Principles of 
Scientific Agriculture. 


By N. T. Lupton, LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
Tt, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


OODS from Lorp & TayLor, 

New York, may be returned 

if found unsatisfactory when ex- 
amined at home. 


JV ANTED—Board in the country or at the sea- 
shore for a boy of fifteen, with thor instruction in 
English branches necessary for admission at West Point or An- 
pegeta. References required. Address P. O. Box 3324, Boston, 
ast. , 





“~ 
# 


The Nation. 


frown BROTHERS & CO., 


69 WALL STREET, 


Issuz COMMERCIAL ann TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


Tuts COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


GENCY OF THE 
NEVADA RANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
62 Wall Street, New York 

Capital, paid up....... ‘ $3,000,000 
Surplus (Reserve), U. S. Bonds.. ij 3, 500,000 

Issues Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, and deals in = > 
Exchange. Offers special facilities for business with the Pacific 
Coast 


ARM MORTGAGES.—A Safe and 
conservative investment, netting the lender 744 percent. per 
annum. Each farm carefully examined by a paid employe. 
Refer by permission to E. L, Godkin, Esq., the Nation, Box as, 
New York; Maverick Nat. Bank, Boston; Fifth Nat. Bank, Chi- 
cago, and many others. Circular will be sent on application. 
B. LOMBARD, JR., & JAMES L. LOMBARD, 


CRESTON, IOWA. 





FFICE OF THE COMM/SSION- 
ERS OF LINCOLN PARK, 
KOOM 34, ASHLAND BLOCK, 
Cnicaco, April 12, 1880. 

Notice is hereby given that at a meeting ot the Commissioners of 
Lincoln Park, held at their office in the city of Chicago on the 3d 
day of April, 1880, fifty of the Lincoln Park Bonds, numbered as 
below, were selected by lot for retiremert, and the principal and in- 
terest of the said designated bonds will be paid at the American Ex- 
change National Bank in New York City on the first day of April, 
A.D, 1881. 

The bonds so designated are numbers 1, 34, 36, 38, 46, 6s, 69, 75, 
80, 102, 112, 158, 177, 195, 238, 242, 256, 263, 286, 298, 420, 455, 466, 481, 
524, 528, 537, 548, S65, 579, 594, 616, 635, 647, 660, 673, 675, 692, 702, 
713» 714. 739, 774» 794, 800, 809, 819, 821, 847, 867. 

THE COMMISSIONERS OF LINCOLN PARK. 

E. S, TAYLOR, Secretary. 


(je ON RAILWAY & NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY. 





Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange Place, for the sale to the 
Trustees of Thirty Bonds of the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company, for the Sinking Fund, as provided in the mortgage to the 
undersigned securing the same. 

Proposals should be directed to R. G. Rolston, President, No. 26 
Exchange Place, and must be presented before 12 o'clock M, on the 
Ist pr 

FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., Trustees, 
. G. ROLSTON, President, 


as April 15, 1880. by 
SN GON RAILWAY & NAVI- 


go" GATION COMPANY, 
rd 20 NASSAU STREET, NEw York, April 13, 1880. 
ard of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of two 
S ent., payable May 1, at the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
infer bsoke close April 20 and reopen Ma 


A 
HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


N. PHELPs, 
F, P. OLcotT. 


DJHELPS, STOKES & CO., Bankers, 


4s WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


a 


Buy and Sell on Commission 

STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

CIRCULAR NOTES WITH LETTERS OF INDICATION, 
—This system of TRAVELLERS’ CreDITs is most simple and con- 
venient, The Circular Notes are for £10, £20, and £¢0 Sterling, 
and are payable to the order of the Traveller whose signature is 
authenticated in the Letter of Indication. The Letterof Indication 
contains a List of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to 
leading bankers everywhere, and will answer for additional Circular 
Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


C G & G. C WARD, 
s AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 
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| | ated T. MEREDITH, 


37 WILLIAM STREET, New Yorx, 


DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER. 
CIAL PAPER. 


[7 INSLOW, LANIER & CO. 
BANKERS, 
26 Nassau Street, New York, 


RECEIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, AND MERCHANTS, 
NEGOTIATE RAILROAD AND CITY BONDs. 

Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


- THIRTIETH YEAR. 





1850. 1880, 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INS. CO... NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
OFFICES: 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 
An entire generation of successful business management, 


One thousand dollars paid out each business day for thirty years to 
families of deceased members. 
III 6566.06 énnccvessbtbteesictticcetiestonhaate 
Surplus, over 
Send for rates and terms. 
and very liberal to insurers. 


New form of policy comprehensive 
Agents wanted. 
HENRY STOKES, President, 
Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000 
In Prizes for Christmas Cards. 


The proprietors of the American Art Gallery, Madison Square, 
New York, take pleasure in announcing that Messrs. L. PRANG 
& CO., the eminent publishers of Boston, have authorized them to 
offer the following munificent prizes for 4 ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
for CHRISTMAS CARDS: 


J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 





$1,000 for the best original design for a Christ- 
mas Card painted in Water Color or Oil. 


$500 for the Second Best Design. 
$300 for the Third Best Design. 
$200 for the Fourth Best Design. 


These prizes will be competed for at an exhibition of such de- 
signs to be held at the American Art Gallery, 6 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York, from June 1 to June 5, 1880. The ju to 
award the prizes are— 

Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN, Artist ; 
Mr. RICHARD M. HUNT, Architect ; 
Mr. E. C, MOORE, of the house of Tiffany & Co. 


For full particulars in regard to the terms of the competition ad- 


dress 
R. E. MOORE, 


American Art Gallery, 6 E. Twenty-third Street, New York, 





Wy. A. Drown & Co.’s 


Silk Umbrellas. 


Tasteful Selection, Artistic Designing, and 





careful Manufacturing combined make 
them the highest standard of 


excellence. 


CHINA & PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, too pieces............ 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete........... 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.........---++- 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... ...... 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz.......--.- 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4 25; white........... 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, GOB. 0 nrcccccccesscsccececes 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on applica- 

tion. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. 
Money-Order, Buyer Paying Freight. 
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